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BUDA TUR. 
THE LOST AND FOUND. 


BY ELEANOR DARBY. 

[The following lines were suggested by the perusal of a touching incident 
which lately occurred at Munich, in what is poetically called there the 
Hall of Death. ] 

Woe, woe, Bavarian mothers! the prettiest little maid, 
The sweetest child in Munich, in the Hall of Death is laid ; 
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his life in causeries with every pleasant man, pretty woman, and playful 
child he met, and concealed the depth of his observation and warded off 
grave conversation by au habitual empty laugh, whose sound always an- 
nounced his arrival in society. But ifa fool presumed too far on his bon. 
homie, or urgeut business left him absolutely no means of retreating with 
honour, then the eagle nature of the man would burst forth, and he was 
every inch a prince or a statesman of exalted views, as the emergency might 
require. He gave up his embassy at last; Prince Metternich im vain 
songht a man who had a tithe of his talent, and above all his dignity, and 
Austria has lost, perhaps for ever, the ascendency it exercised ever society 


only difiers in being older, dirtier, and more given to drams; both have an 
equal desire to mount the Parnassian bill, but, being of such slippery char- 
cter, they never get higher than the base. 

Differing most sadly from these pretenders is the young man of liberal ed- 
ucation, who, from his great acquirements, and some accidental chance, de- 
termined upon seeking his fortune by the difficult road of literature, unwarn- 
ed by thevery clever sensitive beings who have crowded to the grave before 
him, unnoticed by the cold world they adorned, that only awoke to their 
merits when they transcribed them on their tombs; their modesty and gen 
tlemanly feelings prevent them rushing to the front ranks, amidst the loud 
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an dave | talkers and pretenders, who are continually crying out, ‘Look at us!’ Such | at this conrt. ; oie 

the 2st Her small hands on her bosom are folded as in prayer, aman I once visited as the agent of another, to requesthim to write upon a | | Count Matuschewitz was another remarkable member of the Hollando- Pind ey i 
nds and And her lips’ angelic smile Death’s kiss has sealed there. subject that I knew, from an accidental circumstance, he was well qualified | Belgian conference. A Pole of noble birth, he had been educated in France, fee 
reg ; Sey to write. and had stood the test of trial in the days when it was most difficult to qual- ay . 
of such He seems to rock her kindly in his cold arms to rest, In a retired street I found the house where he lodged ; the door was open- | ify for entrance into the justly celebrated Polytechnic School of France.— i 

a Like a fond mother clasping her baby to her breast ; ed to me by achild, who bade me walk up stairs to the second-floor, where | When Alexander and Napoleou joined those bee which were so soon part- oh Sy 
and next She looks so calm, so happy, wrapt ina trance so deep, I should find Mr. . Laccordingly did so, and, tapping at the door, wait- | ed for fire and bloodshed, the former requested the great usurper to make ERB oe . 
haven of A lovely littie statue of Innocence asleep! ed for admission. A young woman answered my summons, dressed in a | bim a loan of two distinguished scholars from this reuowued abode of sci- ie t 
ae tere u fily she re s. safe fi Lite ats oun plain, homely cotton-gown, her fair hair parted graccfully on a brow marked | euce. Matuschewitz was one of the two students chosen to res to 12 ater id 
whether tlow ey y she soe _ rom . _ stormy se af ap ae oe with a settled sadness; she, with a sweet but timid voice, requested me to | the autocrat wishes. On trial in the great world of practical life he bore i: ee iy 
gal per- Strewed o * be resh W a “oo ess pure ane Mair Man she * | enter and be seated. She quitted the room to inform Mr. , her husband, | out the reputation he had gained in lessons of theory, and he soon added to a 
Chester, aeerr . h vont — Ww ante ast io mountain ene, of my arrival. I gazed round the room, which could hardly be called fur the laurels of abstract science tose of diplomacy. Matuschewitz, although i t 
a hang a oP SHR RATES CRNA O OSES Gare VND rene! nished ; a small ee of carpet covered only the centre of the room, in | an industrious politician, like Prince Esterhazy, was a lover of pleasure— ats 
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?Mid many a sobbing weeper, with fixed and stony stare, 


which was placed atable elegantly formed, bespeaking the better companion- 
Stands one whose grief is deeper, the image of despair ! 


ship of by-gone days; over the fireplace was a beautiful chalk portrait of a 
, One wao, her farewell taking, feels, gazing on that bier, Lady, with a soft, mild expression, that 1 afterwards traced in the features of 
, Halitax, As if her heart were breakiug, yet cannot shed a tear. her unfortunate son; beneath it hung a small, framed coat of arms, nearly 
=. obliterated with age—a tacit claim of the poor fellow to the name of gentle- 
ny 10 It. ' Oh! by her speechless anguish, sure that must be her child ; man. He entered a few moments afterwards, accompanied by his wife, ap- 
er And she ig doomed to languish, lost in a desert wild, parently very weak from a recent illness; his manner was painfully soit and 

Woe for the childless widow ! lonely she lives and dies : subdued, his fingers shrunken by anxiety and poverty. He listened at first to 


his ruling passion was field-sports : to him the climax of happiness was a 
steeple-chase—as a quickly revolving post-chaise was to Dr. Johnson. Our 
active diplomatist was often seen arriving at the seat of the conference in 
town on horseback—having ridden that morning from Newmarket to Lon- 
don! But although his top-boots, his spurs, and his jacket bespoke the 
modern Nimrod, all was banished from his mind except the great business 
in hand, upon which he argued with a logical acumen so searching, that, but 
for his costume, no one would lave thought he had ever dreamt of aught 
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No voice to charm her sorrow, no hand to close her eyes! 
The day is past—another with sunshine gay comes on ; 
But what can cheer the mother whose light of life is gone ? 
Mer sunless home forsaking, she hastes away,—one glance 
At the lost only treasure may svothe her soul perchance. 


With tottering steps, distracted, the Hall of Death she seeks ; 
Once more she’ ll clasp her cherub, and kiss those pallid cheeks ! 
What mean the gladsome voices that meet her wondering ear ? 
Ha! every one rejoices around that loved one’s bier! 


Joy, joy! e’en Death repented, and spared so fair a prey ; 
Embracing her relented, and turned his scythe away. 

O moment tull of rapture ! O miracle! the dead 

Ig sitting up, and playing with the roses o’er her spread ! 


A sympathetic pleasure brighteus each mourner’s eye, 

As moved, o’erjoyed, the keeper of the dread hall draws nigh, 

Takes in his arms the blossom saved from an early blight, 

And bears her to her mother now weeping with delight! 
cetilibpmne 


THE AUTHOR. 


OUTLINES BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


The Author! How at the mention of his name does the imagination con- 
jure up the often-drawn picture of a shabby, half-starved being with one 
glove, clutching under his arm a bundle of MS., equal to three volumes oc: 
tavo, with uncombed hair, except by his fingers, when rubbing up his 
thoughts, mesmerically wild or intellectual eyes, and a very bad hat! This 
figare has served the artist and the actor for centuries, and satisfied the 
multitude that such was the creature who, disdaining an honest trade, rush- 
ed into poverty and Parnassus. But, in reality, the variety is wonderful. 
For instance, the noble author,—for he of course must have the pas. who, by 
the aid of his tutor, translates something that has been translated a hundred 
times betore, aud may be had upon any book-stall ; thus he is an author— 
at least, in the tashiouable world; this answers twopurposes—his lordship’s 
vanity and the butter-shops ;—this kind of author very seldom gives out 
more than one scintillation; others of this class consent to edit. This is a 
very mysterions claim to literature, the ¢a/ented creature having no more to 
do with the interior of the book than the postage stamp has with that of the 
letter which it franks into circulation, both heads being stuck on in a very 
simple manuer. 

But we have noble authors, male and female, who reverse the order of 
things, by drinking ——_ out of publisher's cash-boxes, instead of al- 
lowing publishers to drink it out of their skulls, and who condescend to 
withdraw the veil from the gilded sanctams that the canaille, for 1/. 11s. 6¢., 
may peep upon their splendour, and listen to the inflated nothings of Lords 
John and Frederick, ora blue Amelcosa. Literature of this kind will be 
entirely an enigma to — who will naturally wonder why such eau 
sucré was ever printedorread, 

The very opposite of the foregoing is the author who seizes the remains 
of some forgotten rascal or murderer, drags him into the light, dresses him 
in a garnished suit of his own fancy, and introduces him into good society, 
as a gentleman of many virtues, a victim of sentiment, with the slight draw- 
back of his having been hung by mistake. This kind of writing is evidently 
of the Ratclitfe school, as it will not go down without its mysterious horrors, 
and dashes here and there of murder and moonlight, giving of course the 

Wreath to Ratclitfe, who had the good taste to make her hero a young gen- 
teman in a respectable walk of life, who had not picked pockets as a re- 
creation, 

A species, born of late years, which cannot exactly be called author, is en- 
tirely given life to by the weekly cheap literature, and deceives many peo- 
ple into the belief that they see a real live author (the age of the animal va 
ries yery much from the half-shabby, half-line young, to the very greasy, 
dram-exhaling old man.) ‘The young one aims, with a false collar turned 
down, to hint at Byron; by the abundance of his hair at Ainsworth, and by 
his absence of mind (with him occurring when he owes you anything) at 
Sheridan Knowles; this goes no farther than his outward appeurance, as 
his writings do not smack of either. He takes his position from having once 
had one original idea—this being at the top like the catch-strawberry in a 
Jew’s pottle ; some enterprising publisher presumes to buy the lot, and finds 
himself miserably mistaken as he turns eut the wretched remainder ; still 
does the author cling to his fame as being the author of ** *; that being 
really the peg upon which he hangs his ragged fortune. 

He does not condescend to go off any more than any other great gun, with- 
out being well charged; if you need him, his mind is distracted by dodging 
a bailiff or tailor; you of course must throw the sop to the Cerberus of the 

law, before his coy muse will be seen in his company ; again he sings ; again 
he improvises; he dashes off the required quantity ‘ot stuff, poetry or other- 
Wise, and le ives you full of thanks and promises, ‘after having squeezed out 


°! you a trifling loan, for which he promises you a speedy return in prose 
or verse, - 


He is well known at all the ¢ hop and singing-houses in London, taking | 


Care that waiters, &c., shall kuow that he isthe author of * * *; and his 
‘ppointments are made at such places, for very obvious reasons, as ‘a dry 
“argain does not stick ;° so does his friend become the victim for a chop, and 


om ething after it. The old of this genus it is needless to describe, as he 


my proposal with apathy, receiving itas one of the many bubbles of the 
day, promising him much labour and little remuneration; but as my plan 
developed itself to him, his eyes brightened with expectation; he turned 
and looked upon his wife ; flash answered flush upon each care-worn cheek! 
They were silent; that moment scared the fiend of disappointment from 
their hearth. A few years have placed him before tue public a justly adimir- 
ed man of talent, but he is only one saved from many. 

Domestic authors are troublesome but harmless, as they are very seldom 
printed, and read only by themselves—when they can geta listener. They 
are very well as lung as they continue to write, in ladies’ albums, epitaphs 
for pet-dogs, or birth-day odes ; but woe betide their friends if by any acci- 
dent they should get printed in some ‘ penny wreath,’ or noticed among the 
correspondents in this way, viz: ‘We should be happy to Lear again from 
the talented A. 8. 8.—or Y. Z. is a promising poet; we will insert him next 
week ;’ they immediately assume a mysterious air, and wonder people don’t 
ask them for their autographs. 

The female of this genus is more to be deplored than the male, as ‘ her eye, 
in fine frenzy rolling,’ does not see the pot boil over, or drop easily from 
octave rhymes to the bathos of weekly accounts. She is to be avoided by 
young men luxuriating on eighty and a hundred a-year, there being no poe- 
try in such incomes. 

rhere are many men who never wrote a line, yet are supposed by their 
acquaintance to be authors, who in the kindest manner father anonymous 
odes, &c. ; this is rather a difficult manceuvre, but often performed with much 
success; as, for instance, a smile accompanied by a denial, or a shake of the 
head with the finger on the lip. I knew a dull fellow who once winked 

himself into the authorship of a clever volume of epigrams. 
| [sketched these few outlines to inform my readers, that he or she has 
been long miserably mistaken as to the real appearance and condition of an 

Author. 





a 
CELEBRATED STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 
Continued from the Albion of last weck. 


Count Pozzo di Borgo was a still more extraordinary man. The deadly 
feuds of his native land drove him from Corsica, imbued with all the wild, 
headloug feelings characteristic of his race. For instauce, long after his 
leaving Corsica, he was so superstitious that the wife of one ot his most 
hospitable entertainers and intimate friends, suspecting his foible, having 
urged him to come and see a ghost in a back parlour, and having shown on 
the balcony General Pauli, in the shape of her mad-cap cousin, wrapped in a 
sheet and bedaubed with flour, he swore she was a witch, and had a deadly 
aversion tu her and her family unto the last moment of his life The trials 
of those eventful times, his adventures in the many lands he traversed in 
the search of fortune, smoothed the outward ruggedness of his nature, and 
coucentrated all the fire of his character on diplomacy aud ambition. His he- 
reditary feud against the Buonapartes likewise all concentrated on Napoleon* 
was the cause of his fortune. Through Lord Minto he got recommended 
to the best diplomatic service in Europe, that of Russia. In this sevrise he 
acquired not only rank but immense fortune ; for his intercession in Paris 
in favour of the old dynasty of the Bourbons at the first invasion of France 
by the allies, he received from Louis XVIII. alone one million of franes as a 
‘cadeau.’ In the latter days we allude to, another ruling passion which had 
survived his youth, was departing at last and yielding its place to the love of 
gold. Laboriously polite, still did the hot, fierce, jealous under-current of his 
nature as well as his native shre wdness aud experience in strategy, make 
hin a dangerous colleague to deal with in diplomacy. 

Prince Esterhazy was a far different character. Of illustrious birth, and 
with unbounded fortune—without sycophancy or intrigue—he bad risen to 
the highest dignity of diplomacy,‘per saltum.’ After serving as a_diplo- 
matic aide-~le-camp with the invading armies of the allies, he had been 
sent with despatches from head-quarters to the Prince Regent. His spright- 
ly manuer, ready wit, courtly bearing, combined with a community of feel- 
ing in the love of every epicurean pleasure, won, at once the heart of the 
British ruler, who wculd not suffer him to return to his country, and de- 
manded him as an ambassador to this court from the Emperor of Austria.— 
Great was the astonishment, dismay and, indignation of the authorities at 
home ; but nothing could be refused to the son of the greatmagnate to whom 
Napoleon proffered the kingdom of Hungary ; still less could be denied to 


since the last spring meeting lut of the protocol on the tapis. 

Suchewere some of the members of the protracted Belgian conference 
with whom Baron de Bulow lad to act. Either from character or from pol- 
icy, his colleagues escliewed their share of the common burden—which 
principally rested on the shoulders of the Prussian diplomatist. Unlike the 
Talleyrands, the Metterniclis, and the Nesselrodes, who habitually tem 
rised and relied upon the system ot Cardinal Mazarin, - 1 and time against 
any two other men,’ M. de Bulow’s diplomacy was exceedingly mobile, 
aud always practically active. so that if his caution and his acumen had ever 
failed him he would have lost himself, instead of which he was the ever 
ready bout en train ot the conterence—the living dictionary of reference 
and definition, to which each ambassador resorted in the hour of need; and 
it was to his exertions that was due the signature ot the Hollando-Belgian 
treaty ju 1829, whichdrem inertuess or policy so many of his colleagues and 
rivals endeavoured to protract. 

_ Healone was destined to see the affair to its conclusion from its first moot 
ing ; under him it was begun, continued and ended—he christened and bu- 
ried it :—a fortunate circumstance for his fame—the aucient has pithily ob- 
observed, ‘Semper enim quod postremum adjectum est, id rem totam vide- 
tur traxisse.’ It isin the treatment of the diseased body pulitic, as in that 
of the morbid human body, the physician last called in gains the most credit 
and appears a conjuror, although the cause of cure is the exhaustion of dis- 
ease, aud time has been the greatest leech. In this treaty Baron Bulow in 

curred the displeasure of the Dutch cabinet, and through the liberal tone of 
his political advocacy he made enemies in other still more powerful quar- 
ters. When, after the treaty, he took his conge to go home, it was gene- 
rally believed that he was like Baron de Wessenberg, doomed to be 
the victim of his liberal zeal and that he would never return. But lib- 
eral opinions have for years daily gained greater power in Prussia, so that 
there he found many a supporter. In England, on the other hand, he 
lett many powerful friends. Independently of society and the ministers of 
the crown, King William the Fourth, and his all admirable royal consort, 
had held one of his children on the baptismal font, and the shrewd baron 
had ingratiated himself still more deeply by well-timed services with that 
family who have in our days monopolised so extraordinarily large ashare of 
the highest gifts of fortune : King Leopold, the Duchess of Kent, and 
even her august daughter, although then so young, were his stanch well- 
wishers. But there were powerful reasons for sending Baron de Bulow 
back to the British court—he not only possessed the greatest talents of any 

Prussian diplomatist, but likewise the greatest experience of the mode of 
treating affairs. 

Paron Bulow returned to England under political circumstances highly 
delicate and arduous. In the #gypto-Turkish affair he had to feel that the 
position of Prussia was altered. Already had that country begun to recede 
from its intimate union with Russia, a union formed to enable it to balance 
in Germany the power of the great rival and former superior and liege lord 
—Austria—in the Germanic confederation. In the conference Erance was 
not a judge, but an aggressor and a culprit. The Prince Metternich’s en- 
voy, true to his great leader’s dictates, represented the vis inertia of 
politics, with an inclination to please, aud to conciliate all parties and all dif- 
ferences in every thing that did notimpugn the aristocratic principle, attack 
the supremacy, the Catholic religion, or the integrity of the empire of the 
apostolical imperio-regal government. An Austrian envoy in a conference 
is like those primitive anchors, a heavy stone fastened to a rope, which boat- 
men will throw into the river to secure their skiffls—they retain the boat 
ouly till the current sets too strong to be resisted. The moment comes when 
the stone rolls—off goes the boat; but the stone is not without its use—the 
motion is retarded, and the skitf will stop again wherever the tide is slacker 
and the waters shallower. In this conference, independently of the versa- 
tile and popular Baron Nieumaun, whose useful negative action we have 
just delineated, General Sebastiani, and later M. Guizot and the Baron 
Brunow, were M. de Bulow’s colleagues. Of the British representative 
in this and in the former conference—the noble lord the Whig secretary for 
foreign aflairs—we do not speak. For his private character, aad for his un- 
questionable industry and talent in a general sense, we entertain the highest 
respect; but in politics, for years we have been opposed to him toto calo, 
and perhaps this has suggested to us a prejudice aaa ali opinion which may 
be unjust, and in which the world may not participate. We consider that 








the ruler of Britain in those days all-powerful on the continent, whose ar- 
mies she had subsidized. Thus, at twenty-seven years of age, Prince Paul | 
Esterhazy became the representative of the emperor at this court, and by | 
his illustrious rank and still more illustrious family ties—by his affability 
and magnificence, was, for more than a quarter of a centuary, the most | 
' 
| 





powertul and popular ambassador that ever resided within a carriage drive 
of St. James’s. Prince Esterhazy, possessing one of the-<« learest and shrewd- 
est intellects man ever enjoyed—remarkably gifted in the use of speech 
and peu—with a vision, however physic ally oblique, politically sharp and 
penetrating, had also bis raling passions—and these were, pleasure and idle- 
Brutus of old uever studied so earnestly to pass for a half-witted 
jman. He avoided every serious topic by every possible stratagem—spent 


hess. 


7 


he continued to inveigh against Bonaparte, when his new master, the Empe- | 

ror Alexander made peace with him, and he witlidrew from the Russian sere} 
vice, predicting how hollow and how shortlived this amity would be. This 
prediction proved true, and raised him in the opinion of the emperor, who 
soon recalled him. 


cing very distinctly. 


| 
] 
| 
Through this hereditary hatred to the chiet of the rival Corsican family, i 
} 


never did minister of foreign affairs take a falser view of his mission—one 
essentially of peace—and that the irritation which up to this moment is pre- 
venting the two greatest and mest civilized nations of the globe from mak- 
ing combined movements—(and they would be gigantic strides indeed )—in 


the paths of civilization and commerce, arises from tbe irritating process 
adopted by the minister, who attributed too much importance to small 
events, and too little to great moral u/timate results. 

General, now Marshal Sebastiani,* another of M. de Bulow’s colleagues, 
was a singular instance how physical depression may fit a man for a particu- 


* This diplomatist, on his first arrival in England, suffered some share of 
well-bred annoyance from the difficulty which he experienced in pronoun- 
Like all persons suffering under the same defect, he 
had adopted a key word which he brought forth on all occasions, appropri- 
ute and inappropriate. This word of multifarious import was ‘absolument.’ 
When he went tor the first time to Windsor, King William LV., who had his 
own share of mauvaise honte, after turnivg in mind various ways of address- 
ing the ambassador, at last said, ‘ Have you been at Oxford, Count!’ The 
marshal replied with a bow, ‘ absolume at!’ and so ended the mutual efforts 
at conversation. 
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tar office in diplomacy. Although now recovered, at that time the marshal 
was an habitual invalid. His health disarmed envy and jealousy—thought 
came but witha strong effort of the physical organ, with which in our mor- 
tal voyage the soul abides: therefore he only exerted his brain on matters of 
deepest moment. Utterance was difficult, so that when once he had found 
a phrase that expressed his thought, he repeated it constantly. He had all 
the qualities at that time required by his court. Although born the son of 
a cooper, his manners were stately and courteous—he was by inclination the 
most aristocratic of men. In the Spanish war he held his divan atthe Al- 
hambra asif he were Sultan Boabdil returned once more after his ‘ u/timo 
suspiro’ onthe Hill—and, to gratily this ruling patrician passion, he married, 
at thirty years’ distance, two ladies of the highest lineage in France—a 
Coigny andaGrammonut Always successful in gallantry and in courts, he 
was, inspite of his military rank, a general of very moderate pretensions.— 
The greatest triumph of his double career, military and diplomatic, was in 
1806, at Constantinople, when he managed, by his able manceuvres in the 
divan, to make the sultan turn the cannon of the Dardanelles against the 
English. When he arrived in England after the first stroke of that fell dls- 
ease, apoplexy, the continuous stream of memory was so broken that he was 
wont to call for the ‘dragoman !’ when an English despatch was brought to 
him. It was thought his shrewd master and king bad committed a blunder 
of favouritism when he sent his old political ally to England so crippled and 
so mute; but Sebastiani was fit to represent a throne which required cau- 
tion and time to consecrate its rights, and, maugre the twilight in which his 
intellect was then involved, he Thad certain meteoric gleams of remarkable 
power—such as that which came to him some time before in the cabiuet, 
when it was announced that the Austrians had entered the Papal dominions. 
“The Austrians in Romagna !’ exclaimed the general, ‘ that means the French 
at Ancona’ The bold, statesmanlike suggestion of this thought was follow- 
ed, and the world was taught to respect the power and the throne, raised by 
democracy on the ruins of all that constitutes the real moral strength of king- 
dois. 

Marshal Sebastiani, when urged by strong circumstances, would even 
occasionally utter Lon-mots superior to those of Talleyrand ; for they had a 
strong feeling about them, and nothing of that which passes through the 
mouth of man exerts so great un effect as that which is elicited by a combin- 
ed effort of heart and mind. A remarkable instance occurred on an occasion 
when the general had assembled at his table a number of his smaller breth- 
ren of diplomacy. These gentlemen began to turn into ridicule the miser- 
able residences of the English sovereign, drawing invidious comparisons 
with the palaces of their respective princes The ambassador, in spite of 
his lethargy, was deeply impressed by the indecorum of such an attack being 
made ia England, and before English people. He first appealed to his 
neighbour to beg him to contradict and stop these observations—next he 
brought out with effort,—‘ But Windsor, gentlemen— what do you say to 
Windsor?’ This just observation only brought forth the whole pack in full 
cry. The general leaned back in his chair in atter dismay ; but presently 
clutching the edge of the table, ina tone clear, distinct beyond all his habits 
—severe, and impressive, he said, ‘Gentlemen, there is an Italian proverb 
that is very just :— 

Principini palazzi e giardi— 
Principoni, forterezze é canoni!’ 

(Little | emewe rejoice in fine palaces and gardens, great princes in for 
tresses and cannon. ) 

This said, the geueral sank back exhausted in his chair, and the discomfit 
ed magniloquent chargés-d’atfuires held their breath, 

Conticuere omnes, vox faucibus hesit, 

Another colleague of M. de Bulow’s at this period, was the Baron de Bru- 
now—a man combining with the shrewdness, subtlety, and tact of an Al- 
beroni, an excellent neart aud lofty intellect, with a most refined taste for 
literature and art—for everything ‘ that charms at home and delights abroad.’ 
The result of this conference was due to him; it was the most extraordinary 
feat of diplomacy modern history has recorded, and the deed and the author 
present such deep interest that we intend to devote some future chapter to 
the subject. 

The great orator and minister of France came to England to replace in 
the coufereuce Marshal Sebastiani, who was recalled on the very eve of a 
grand fete, which he had received orders to give in the name of his sover- 
eign, and which was postpoued to the Greek Calends—a very’slight instance 
amongst the innumerable examples, more important, of the intrigue, fickle- 
ness, and impatience which habitually characterise political revolutions in 
France. The consequence of this measure, and the extraordinary facts attend- 
ing M. Guizot’s short career at this court, we will leave to a future article. 

n this momentous contention, Baron Bulow, having to resist the violent 
impulse given to affairs in two totally diflerent directions by the English 
minister, and the Russian and the French ambassadors, was once more ex- 





posed to the severest exertions imaginable, which so tried his mental ener- 
gies, and brought on so serious a physical disease, that it was at one time 
thought he would be obliged to quit the field before the battle was decided. 
The eventful bour at last came, when the secret treaty was signed, which 
has so deeply agitated the world, The Baron de Bulow could scarcely 
contain bis satisfaction at being treed from the vortex, aud it was with difhi- 
culty that he could be retained in England until the ratifications had been 
exchanged, so anxious was he to breathe once more in peace the bracing air 
of his native land, at his country seat at Tegel, near Berlin. 

Seldom, however, has the denizen of courts and the successful votary of 
ambition any continuous fits of love for sylvan retreats, and the moment soon 
came when M. de Bulow, like a giant refreshed, only demanded some new 
enterprise of moral toil, suited to the scope of his intellect. The highest 
office in his career, that of miuister of foreign affairs, suddenly became va- 
cant by the death of M. Ancillon, who had long held the seal. All Europe 
had its eyes fixed on Baron Bulow as the natural successor; but in theregni 
novitas, the new sovereign fixed upon the amiable Baron de Maltzahn, then 
ambassador at Vienna, to succeed the deceased descendant of the ancient 
Huguenot. To M. de Bulow was assigned the next highest post, that 





which in days of yore his father-in-law, Baron de Humboldt, hadheld In 
the Germanic Diet the Minister of Prussia holds the next place, and almost 
equal power to the represeutative of Austria, and presides over the assein- 
bly in his absence. 

On Baron Bulow this duty often devolved; and into the working of the 
gigantic machinery of the Germanic confederation he infused new and bene- 
ficial power. In the meantime it became daily more evident that the phy- 
sical strength of Baron de Maltzaln could uct long withstand the responsi- 
ble office he held in the morai crisis of Prussia. Soon his mind began to 
sympathise with the trials of his frame—reason tottered on its throne—and, 
one day, being called upon to sign the nomination of one of the king’s fa- 
vourites, a man, however clever, totally unfit for the dignities and peculiar 
avocations of diplomacy, to an appointment we retrain from mentioning— 
insanity was induced—and fortunately death soon put an end to the strug- 
gles of mind and body of this excellent and gifted nobleman. M.de Bulow 
was sent for, and now occupies a place for which natural gifts, acquired 
learning, and long experience of the most delicate miuuti of diplomacy 
and of the greatest and most trying events, so well adapt him. 

The position of Baron de Bulow, the deep responsibility of which drove 
his predecessor, after a long career, to ma ty has some bright points in 
the immediate foreground, but to a stateman’s eye the horizon is threatening. 
Prussia, ‘ce long boyau qui a la téte sur le Niemen et les pieds sur la 
Meuse’—Pruasia, of which a writer has said justly, * that it was a gutless 
giant with his head at Koenigsberg, and his feet washed by the Rhine, but 
without the belly—Saxony ;’ Prussia, we say, has acquired, politically and 
commercially, for the moment, what physically is so much wanted. The 
Zollverein—and we must remember to observe here that M. de Bulow ne- 
gotiated the first Customs’ Union—the Zollverein has bound together 28,- 
000,000 of Germans in the same interest, throwing back the limits of this 
narrow-gutted country, and giving Prussia a powerful supremacy; at the 
same time relieving her from the necessity of conquest, which up to that 

moment her form and organisation imposed upon her. But the means by 
which Prussia ascended to this eminence were the same that her govern- 
ment employed to shake off the grinding tyranny of Napoleon—namely, the 
excitement of national feeling, of which headlong principles of liberty form 
so large an element. To add to the danger, one must consider the charac- 
ter of the prince at the head of the Prussian empire. He is a man of en- 
larged intellect, of classical and refined tastes, with encyclopedic know- 
ledge, aud an ardent admirer ofall thatis art or poetry. Having ascended 
the throne so late in life, to the danger of his romantic turn of mind is added 
the tendency to preter theory to practice. Hardly on the throne, he revers- 
ed all the military habits of his predecessors, which his excellent father 
combined with an all pervading love of peace. To console a nation, to 
whom in the hour of need so much was promised, one so lately formed out 
of such heterogeneous elements, occupying a country whose narrow strips 
are straggling far off amidst kingdoms of the most opposite habits, full liber- 
ty has always been allowed lu questions of reason and philosophy, and re- 
ligious opinions were left wholly independent of any imposed theory ; whilst 
the wasle nation was impelled by every possible encouragement to aim at 
moral distinction, and to revel in the delights of art and literature. To this, 
on his first ascent to the throne, the new sovereign added a politico-liberal 
excitement. Remarkably gifted in the use of speech, he constantly gives 


learned, has already given the most dangerous impulse to the public mind 

in Prussia; and now comes the moment of trial, when, amidst the dail 

manufacture of proposed constitutions, he must say, ‘so far and no farther !’ 

This he thinks cs can effect whilst he coquets with democracy, and whilst 

he forgets the old story of King Canute, who, when sycophants exaggerated 

his power, sat himself down by the sea-shore, and lo, and behold the waves 
washed over him without taking notice of his remonstrances; the tide of hu- 
mav passions is still more reckless. ; ‘ 

This rapid glance at the state of Prussia will give the reader some idea of 
the difficulties and anxieties by which is now surrounded the statesman who 
is the principal figure in our tableau. After spending his life in practical 
habits, after practising the art of statesmanship tor thirty years, with the se- 
cret habits of diplomacy, he is now involved in the struggle of dangerous 
theories, and destined, perhaps shortly, to contend, in open legislative as- 
semblage, witi shallow-pated orators as much his superiors in volubility | of 
speech as he is in positive knowledge and grasp of thought. [ts discipline 
and military organisation. which forces every youth to serve three years as 
a soldier before he can enter the university, and the marvellous commercial 
activity and success created by the Zollverein, may put off the evil day. Ap- 
parently, all now is sunshine! It has been related that a young conscript 
of Napoleon’s days, marching to joiu his regiment at Leipsic, as he was 
crossing the bridge of boats at Cologne, was struck with astonishment at the 
beautiful blue, limpid waters of the Rhine flowing beneath his feet: all at 
once he exclaimed, ‘ La voila donc, cette fameuse Eau de Cologne!’ (Oh! 
so this is the celebrated Eau de Cologne.) Externally, Prussia is at this 
moment all Eau de Cologne and couleur de rose—may this last for another 
quarter of a century, were it only to reward, in the latter years of bis life, 
the arduous exertions so serviceable to his country, and so salutary to Eu- 
rope, of Henry de Bulow ! 

a 
PICTURES. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Catalogue des Tableaux composant la Gallerie de feu son Eminence le Car- 
dinal Fesch. Par George, Commissaire-expert dn Musée Royal du Lou- 
vre. Premiére Partie; Premiére et seconde vente ; i Rome, 1842, 1844. 
Fatal as her gift of beauty has been to Italy, it has brought her many 

compensating benefits. Her bright skies, her balmy climate, her luxuriant 
vegetation, her fair cities, her gorgeous temples; her ruins ennobled by glo- 
rious memories, and entwined in the graceful garlands of prodigal nature ; 
her statues and her paintings, the proud creations of man’s genius and ima- 
gination ;—these have, alas! too hen attracted and enriched the get 
But have they not also cheered her sons, even in the saddest hours of their 
sufferings? Did they not preserve to her, through the long night of thedark 
ages, those dormant sparks which, in better times, diffused the light of civi- 
lization over Europe? Have they not imparted to her children that suscep- 
tibility of refined taste, that perception of the beautiful, which assuredly, in 
a land teeming with beauty, afford unfailing solace? These features in the 
national character of Italy cannot fail to strike all observers, for they pre- 
vail from the palace to the cottage, though variously developed. The hier- 
archy of Rome, the merchant princes of Venice, the successive tyrants of 
the minor communities, built for themselves palaces, and called in the best 
sculptors and painters to adorn them. The craftsmen associated themselves 
to erect churches and found chapels, which they made shrines of art as well 
as of piety. The peasantry adopted costumes, whose rich hues and happy 
combinations are still favourite ornaments for a fashionable masque. Even 
amotg the humblest classes, the same turn for the picturesque is involunta- 
rily manifested. Observe the tattered Jazzarone asleep in the vestibule of 
a Neapolitan church, the fishermen of Baja stretched on that secluded beach, 
the shepherd of the Campagna gazing over the desolate plain; their ragged 
vestments, their rough sheep-skins assume au originality of character, their 
attitudes a pictorial effect, which the inspired artist is glad to copy, hopeless 
of improving upon them. We have be = ct enjoyed a greater treat than in 
looking over some studies of the late Baron Camuccini, the first Roman 
painter of the age. They consisted of groups slightly shaded in water-col- 
ours, designed with a purity aud accuracy worthy of the cinguwe cento. 
There were warriors iu action, cottage groups inrepose, inspired Madonnas, 
joyous children, smiling babes—in short, every variety of figure composi- 
tion, conceived and executed with almost faultless taste. To our surprise 
the baron said that each was strictly a transcript of Italian nature. In his 
walks, he had the habit of hastily jotting down every striking attitude or 
picturesque combination that met his eye, and every evening he embodied 
these fugitive ideas, accommodating them to any subject or character they 
might appear to suit. Alas! that he had not drawn more largely upon 
these materials in composing his historical works! 

If Italy bethe mother of arts, the Italians are their children. In England, 

conversation is monopolised by politics and the weather; in France it 1ssus- 
tained by the theatres; in Italy it is of the fine arts, Hire an apartment in 
Rome, and hang your walls with pictures, few of your English visitors will 
ever be conscious of their existeuce ; but the people employed to arrange or 
pack them, your servants, the tradesmen who chance to enter, will ever be 
ready with an observation dictated by the interest they feel in your tastes, 
and by an intelligence, misdirected it may be, but, at least, awakened. 
Whilst residing among people who thus inhale taste as with their native air, 
and surrounded by monuments of genius, it is not difficult to imbibe a sym 
pathy with such feelings. From admiring to acquiring is an easy step, but 
one which should be taken with discretion. Those who cau afford to pay 
dearly for their experience may yield to a momentary impulse of fancy, and 
purchase pieces which they will soon part with at any sacrifice. But others 
with greater prudence, or smaller means, will form, and to a certain point 
cultivate, their taste ere they begin to gratify it. Even persons who, in Eng- 
land, had some pretensions to connoisseurship will do well to observe the 
like caution, for in Italy their ears will be confounded by new names and 
schools previously unheard of, in connexion with works of high merit and 
unquestionable attractions. 

Why in this age of hand-books have we none for the business of picture- 
dealing? Its mysteries, if unequal to those of Paris in variety or thrilling 
emotion, might well fill a volume with curious and instructive gossip. For 
such acompilation an opportunity has recently occurred, which will, per- 
haps. never recur, but which, we fear, no pen was at hand to seize. A car- 
dinal prince of Rome, uncle of au emperor and of tour kings, devoted the 
latter half of a very long life to the purchase of pictures, as the grand ob- 
ject of existence, and left behind him the most numerous and valuable col- 
red on record as accumulated by one individual. Had his eminence no- 
ted the circumstances under which most cf his acquisitions were obtained, 
little more would have been wanted to illustrate the ways of picture-get- 
ting. Were the means adopting, ag yet to be adopted, for dispersing what 
he so indefatigably amassed to be displayed to the world, the mysteries of 
picture-dealing would be laid bare. 

THE FESCH GALLERY. 

Of the Fesch pictures a comparatively small portion formed the 
cardinal’s show gallery, the fame of which depended chiefly upon the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. Specimens in that style, of at least equal 
beauty, may be tound in England. France, and the Netherlands, but no 
similar collection ever appeared south of the Alps. The Italian rooms, on 
the other hand, though including many chefs-d’ euvre, couldnot stand the 
comparison so readily drawn between their treasures and those of other 
sulahbouine palaces. The cardinal began to form: his museum in France, 
when the property cast loose by the Revolution, and the spoils of half 
Europe, were to be gathered with little trouble, and at moderate cost.— 
Having afterwards, in common with the rest of his family, found that coun- 
try no longer a liceused residence, he naturally sought a home in the me- 
tropolis of his church, and on transporting his pictures to Rome, he stipu- 
lated for their removal, at pleasure, from the papal states, ex mpt from the 
usual restrictions or export duties. To the choice productions of the ultra- 
montane schools which the collection already possessed, the constant aug- 
meutations which it subsequently received added but few gems, and these 
from Italian pencils. The cardinal had little more to wish for, eminent 
rank and ample wea Ith were his, and the picture-gallery he was intent on 
forming had attained a European reputation. But the desire of acquisition 
had become a chronic disease, ever gaining force in its inroads upon his 
means. Not long before he died he negociated with one Roman picture- 
dealer to pay for some inditferent pictures with his service of Sevres china 
representing the battles of Napoleon, sets of which were made only for 
the emperor's nearest relations. To another he gave a: set of silver piate 
by a similar transaction, and at length death itself snatched away the octo- 
genarian from some uncomplete bargains. But his craving for canvass was 
not to be satiated even by wholesale dealings, which at once added hun- 
dreds to his pictorial investments. | There was an understanding in his 
household, that for every picture offered at his palace, however execrable 





in merit or condition, four pauls (about twenty oue peuce) were to be ut 
once given. To clean and patch up these, he gave permanent employment 
to several young restorers, and many were the guesses us to what became of | 
the bargains, after emerging from their hands. During the residence of bis 
nephew, Joseph Bonaparte, in America, it was a common belief that they 
were shipped to the new world, and there converted into cash. When. on 
the cardinal’s death, the mystery was revealed, endless repositories of pic 











way to the dangerous charm of his own oratory, to discussions of principles 
enh qeamiaion, which waste the hours of the ministers in the cabinet, 
2d which mae him forget that to statesmen and to kings in absolute gov- 
ernments, in public, ‘ language should be only used toconcealone’s thoughts.” 


This amiable sovereign, so full of good feeling, so accomplished, aud so! 








tures were discovered, the exact number of whioh has not been, and per- 

haps could not be, ascertained, but it is estimated at 16,0001 or 8.000. 
| The inconvenience of such an inheritance was mach felt by those intrus- | 
| ted with the payment of his eminence’s test mentary beque sts. His capital | 


Wus not only unproduc tive, but it was sunk in a commodity costly to keep in 
) ’ e 


| have secured its remaining there; 


order, of most fluctuating or even fanciful value, and liable to great deprecia- 
tion if hastily realized. A portion, said to amount to above three thousand, 
and composed chiefly of cupies, was left toa college at Ajaccio, in Corsica ; 
the remainder was to be sold. The executors very wisely resolved, in the 
first instance, to attempt disposing of them in the mass, demanding for the 
whole above 200,000 After some time an offer was made approaching to 
half that sum, and another overture was received, of about 45,000 guineas 
for 500 pictures, to be selected by the purchasers from the collection, but 
excluding the Dutch, Flemish, and French schools. The parties to these 
offers were French dealers, and both were declined. Two years having 
been thus lost, it was resolved to disperse the whole by auction, aud M. 
George, of Paris, who was called in to arrange it, undertook to finish a com- 
plete descriptive catalogue within a stated time, under a heavy penalty. But 
whilst his herculean task was in progress, two public sales went on of above 
1000 pictures, the lists of which are prefixed to thisarticle. The newspa- 
pers of Europe were employed to puff and advertise the auctions, in terms 
which inferred, that the whole, or at least the gems of the collection, were 
on each oecasion to be brought forward, and in this belief amateurs and 
agents flocked to Rome. But on both occasions the works produced were 
only an average of the mass, set off by some twenty or thirty good pictures, 
The saies, accordingly, gave little satisfaction, no order being observed in 
the exposure of the articles, and the bidding-up system being largely resort- 
ed to. Notwithstanding much dissatisfaction, about 7000/. were realised, 
and the prices, especially on the former occasion, were such as only the car- 
dinal’s name could account for. But should these tactics be continued, du- 
ring the years which must elapse ere the remaining 11,000 or 12,000 pic- 
tures can be disposcd of by partial sale, the curiosity and patience of the 
public must fuil, and the auction rooms be deserted; indeed, persons expe- 
rienced in such matters already estimate the probable produce of the whole 
collection at a sum not exceeding what has been refused for 500 of its prin- 
cipal works. 
VAST EFFLUX OF WORKS OF ART FROM ITALY. 

The sale of the Fesch gallery now in progress is a sufficient answer to the 
very frequent remark of picture dealers north of the Alps, that there are no 
longer works of merit to be purchased in Italy, although their assertion has 
a certain plausibility, if the actual state of the market there be compared 
with the immense supplies it has sent forth within the last forty-five years. 
Since the revival of art, that country has been the great cradle or school of 
painters for Europe, and a vast proportion of the pictures required for reli- 
gious or ornamental decoration, has emanated from ber studios, galleries, or 
churches. From thence came the gems which Charles I. contrived to ac 
cumulate, notwithstanding the difliculties ofan empty treasury, and a troub: 
led reign. There did the stately Arundel, the earliest English virtuoso, re- 
sort. France and Spain, for three hundred years; England, Germany, and 
South America, during the last century, have been working the same mine. 
After the disastrous occupation of Italy by the French, in 1798,and the sub- 
sequent convulsions of that ill-fated land, the sword of France and the gold 
of England, combined to cull from her temples and palaces all that was 
most choice in this branch of art. Since the peace the drain has’ been: cen- 
tinued, and though fewer pieces are now sent out for devotional uses, a new 
demand of amateurship has arisen from Russia and the United States; na- 
tions till then unknown in the market, while Eugland is annually glutted by 
traflickers in old canvass and cracked panels. Yet the competition of ‘these 
rival purchasers may, with a little dexterity, be accommodated, as their 
principles of choice do not by any means clash. The Russian taste in pic- 
tures, as in equipages and jewellery, is regulated rather by a semibarbarous 
maguilicence, than by refinement, and their expenditure is in proportion to 
their colossal fortunes. Provided a picture have the name of a great mas- 
ter, und a corresponding price, the wily Italian owner may almost calculate 
upon transferring it in the course of the season to some Russian prince, al- 
though the subject be forbidding, the treatment mean, the restorations iil- 
disguised, or even the authenticity questionable. As to our countrymen, 
few having suflicient reliance on their own judgment to deal with foreign 
yendors, whom they in general look upon as limbs of Satan ~ they usually 
prefer making their purchases from their own countrymen, content to pre- 
sume them the honester of the two. Nowhere can an undisputed and unin- 
jured chef-d’@uvre ofa great name command the same ransom as iv Eng- 
land: but whenever it is a question of school-copies of such, however fine, 
or of second or lower class [talian productions, or names less trite in the 
limited abecedario, with which most English amateurs are conversant, these 


gentlemen button up their pockets or biggle at asum which a Russian would ~ 


readily quadruple. Of the class of pictures now largely exported to the U. 
States, it may be sufficient to mention, that a commercial traveller in that 
line, who came to Rome in 1837, had a commission to buy up any painting 
of whatever substance, and in whatever state, not exceeding the price of 
sixteen pence! Akin to this is a variety of British Colonial emigration, 
which may be new to our readers. Chancing to visit lately at the close of 
the season, the warerooms of an obscure London picture-dealer, we found 
them incumbered with the refuse of various auction rooms. Whilst gazing 
in astonishment at the rare conglomerate, we were informed that they were 
aspeculation for Botany Bay! 

There is a consideration suggested by the incredible number of paintings 
produced in Italy during the last five centuries, which ought not to be lost 
upon our money-getting generation. The sums which during that long pe- 
riod have been and still are sent there, in payment of exported pictures, 
have afforded incalculable national wealth. Let not this be forgotten by 
penny-wise Legislatures, who would measure the beautiful by the scale of 
utility, and estimate genius and its highest productions by the returns of the 
outlay on their raw material. Let them remember that trifling sums now 
doled out for the improvement of public taste, and the encouragement of 
art, are surely and profitably invested; and that nothing but the inadequacy 
of their amount, can prevent them rapidly yielding an almost usurious in- 
terest. Could our own school of painting be raised to the perfection attain- 
ed by those of Italy in the sixteenth, and Flanders in the seventeenth cen- 
turies, what need were there to send abroad our annual thousands for the 
purchase oftheir works? Or, were our designs as tasteful as the French, 
why should our neighbours export their fashions and fancy goods, to eclipse 
ours wherever civilisation has penetrated? These matters are now begin- 
ning to be understood among us; much still remains to be known, and far 
more to be done; but it is well to have at length entered upon the right 
path :—sero, let it be serio. 

Another inference from the superabundance of old pictures in Italy is, 
that amongst so many, much that is good may still be gleaned. From Bo- 
logna alone, saa have annually been exported, since the end of the 
war, and yet the town seems full of them. After spending three days 
among the sale galleries there a few years ago, unless the number was 
grossly exagerated, we must have had nearly 10,000 in our offer. Indeed 
one man estimated his stock at halfthatnumber! Add the quantity scatter 
ed among — houses in town and country, where every artisan and 
tradesman have their ‘ quadretti di divozione,’ as with us they have their Bi- 
ble and prayer-book; recollect that there nearly everything may be bought ; 
and judge whether there is not still plenty to be had hesens the Alps. The 
acquisition of really excellent pictures there is, however, a matter of increa- 
sing or Most of the few rich galleries that remain intact are secu- 
red by entail, or by the wealth and pride of their owners. Prom time to 
time, indeed, such barriers give way, and some fine collection is dispersed, 
yielding prices not to be obtained in other countries. Now and then, too, 
the death or exigencies of a collector, who knew how to profit by the chan- 
ces of revolutionary times, sets free afew brilliant bits. These opportu- 
nities are, however, insufficient to account for the number of good works in 
the trade, which is one of the most conclusive testimonies to the inexhausti- 
ble fund of talent displayed by old masters. 

FINE OLD PICTURES IN FORGOTTEN CORNERS. 

Fine old pictures are even now ever turning up, and it would be endless 
to give instances. Que, however, of the details whereof we happer to be 
cognisant, may be taken as a specimen Marsuppini, secretary of the Flor 
entine Republic, who, by a combiuation of talent, frequent in the fifteenth 
century, rare in our degenerate days, was at once a philosopher, a poet, 
and a politician, testified his devotion by founding a chapel in his native 
Arezzo, and commissioned for it an altar-piece from Fra Filippo Lippi. This 
picture, stolen during the French occupation, came by inheritance to an ig- 
norant woman, of whom one Ugo Baldi, a dealer from Florence, bought it 
some two years since for seventy crowns. He soon after handed over his 
bargain to Baldeschi, a Roman dealer, for 80/.; and from him it was bought 
for the gallery now forming in the Lateran palace, nearly §300/. being paid 
by the papal government; a handsome profit, but a moderate price, for the 
intrinsic merit of the work is enhanced by the historical interest of the do- 
nor’s and his brother’s portraits, introduced as subordinate figures. A very 
different fate has befallen a contemporary production, painted by Sandro 


| Boticelli, at the dictation of Matteo Palmieri of Florence, and included in 


the denunciation of heresy against the latter, which is one of the most re- 
markable pictures of the age. Having been seized by the French, it was 
deposited in the gallery ot the Belle Arti in that capital - but was eventual- 
ly reclaimed as family property. A few hundred dollars would at that time 
but this the Tuscan government foolishly 
grudged, and the picture having been ¢ leaned and talked of, has now grad- 


| ually attained the price of about 1000/, 


Verily, if there be tricks in all trades, that of picture-dealing is not the 
purest; yet great all 


ywances must he made ere we bring sweeping accusa- 
tions. 


No other commodity 1s equally liable to the fluctuations of whim and 
caprice. Its genuineness, when doubted, becomes matter of conflicting 
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evidence, without the 2 its, : 
value is just what it will fetch in the market." It is a speculation in which 


ibility of satisfactory demonstration: its intrinsic 


there is nothing positive but realised profit, and the best knowledge is that 
of selling to tee Hence the prevailing ignorance of art, in an ex- 
tended sense, among most of the tribe who trade in it, and whose gross 
blunders are frequently ascribed to kuavery, Even those of them who 
have an educated eye, seldom aim at any thing higher than the experience 
of what is vendible. It has often been contested, whether most reliance 
should be placed upon the judgment in pictures of a painter or a connois- 
sour; the former, although more familiar with the mechanical part of the 
subject, being thought liable to be warped by narrow views of art. So far 
us our own observation goes, we should award a preference to those paint- 
ers who have taken to dealing extensively in the old masters, and to restor- 
ers who have passed a great variety of superior works through their hands, 
such persons on the Continent having more extended experience than 
with us 

It is not our intention to supply such as wish to invest a portion of their 
wealth in the most rational as well as attractive of ornamental furniture, 
with a defence for their credulity and their pockets, out of the somewhat ex- 
tensive acquaintance which we have chanced to form, abread and at home, 
with those whose vocation it is to administer to that appetite. The best 
general rule for a collector to avoid buying experience at a high rate is, of 
course, to study the most important schools of painting, and the best mas- 
ters, both through books and their most authentic works, and also to exa- 
mine and * price’ many pictures ere he begin to buy, either ou his own 
judgment or thatof any one else. To those who acquire pictures as a mat- 
ter of fashion, or as ere ornaments, without caring much for their pve, no 
plan can be better than that of commissioning a respectable and skilled deal- 
er or artist to find for Lim such as he wishes. But this is necessarily a cost- 
ly plan, for the agent’s ten per cent. on his outlay cannot quicken his zeal to 
buy at a low figure, nor will many true amateurs transfer to another, what 
is, after all, the chief interest and gratification of their pursuit, the pleasure 
of seeking out their purchases. 

Setting aside the more diflicult question of its authenticity, there are cer- 
tain faults and qualities which ought to secure the rejection ofa picture by 
amateurs of taste and fecling, besides the merely technical ones of bad exe- 
cution and defective preservation. Among these may be mentioned, a sub- 
ject in itself painful, or treated in a manner revolting or mean; a picture un- 
pleasing in shape or effect, in whose ensemble there is some obvious defect, 
such as the shadows darkened by time acting upon a bad ground. Unfin- 
ished pictures, though often of infinite value to the student, are seldom sat- 
istactory additions to a select cabinet, and over-painted ones are speculations 
to be touched with caution. On the Continent, fine old or school copies of 
chefs-a’@uvre are much prized, and are certainly far more deserving of at- 
tention than careless originals bearing good names; in England, however, 
the epithet copy is, in the slang of ignorant connoisseurship, a stain con- 
founding all degrees of merit, and which no intrinsic excellence can efface. 
Itis scarcely necessary to say, that no collection can become choice without 
occasional weeding, when opportunities of substituting better specimens 
occur. 

HINTS TO THE UNPRACTLISED BUYER. 


Those who find amusement in collecting pictures, will do well to re- 
member that the price demanded has usually but a remote analogy with the 
sum that would be gladly accepted, whether by dealers or private parties. 
It is especially so in Italy, where almost every family has something of art 
which they are anxious to turn into cash, and where a class of small agents 
of very questionable reputation, are always ready to lead a stranger through 
rooms of rubbish diguitied with the titles of galleries, or to exhibit to them, 
under a cloud of mystery, a pretended Raffaelle. Purchasing out of private 
houses is, indeed, seldoin pleasant. Apart from feelings of delicacy, in most 
instances misplaced, one has to contend with the natural tendency of the 
seller to overestimate a perhaps favourite object, which is usually exagger- | 
ated by his thorough ignorance of its real value. No doubt that from such 
people, when pressed tor money, a prize is occasionally obtained at an ut- 
terly inadequate price, but it is much more common to find in their hands 
worthless trash treasured, in roguery or in ignorance, as chefs-d’euvre.— 
We have sometimes amused ourselves by selecting the very worst specimen 
rom such alot, to ask ‘How much?’ when at once some hundred crowns 
would be named, for what, at a stall, would scarcely bring a dollar. The 
sinile which it was impossible to repress, would be answered by ‘Who 
knows butit may be worth as mauy thousands? My father once sold, for 
five crowns, a Madonna, for which five hundred have been refused by the 








Upon nearer inspection, your Cleopatra turns out a middling copy worth 
about as many shillings as you have paid crowns, sv that it has cost you ten 
pounds to learn the extent of an Italian’s “ candour.” 

The “ dodge confidential” assumes a3 many forms as Proteus, but they are 
all shrouded in mystery. Certain pictures are casually alluded to as attain- 
able by a dealer or amateur broker (a count, perhaps), wao seems suddenly 
to recall Lis words, and changes the subject. From curiosity or otherwise, 
you return to it, and his voice immediately sinks, he whispers nnintellsgible 
allusions to certain objects of extraordinary value never previously in the 
market, and which from peculiar circumstances cannot now be shown there, 
hints distinctly at property withdrawn, under the rose, from the fetters of 
immemorial eatail, to meet the wants of a princely house, or talks wildly 
about piundered conveuts, or even mutters something as to royalty raising 
the wind. When you propose to look at the treasures many difficulties are 
made; a certainty is thrown out of the sale being stopped by government if 
even suspected ; and, finally, an appointment is made under seal of secresy. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that when, after long ambits, the mysterions 
gems of art are displayed, they prove chiefly remarkable for tinsel frames 
and ransom prices. 

Among the cleverest of the Roman picture-dealers is Signor A., a most 
fair-spoken fellow, and facetious withal, who, conscious of his own talent, is 
ever ready to adduce some instance of its happy exercise. "Tis but a year 
or two since he made a wholesale transaction, which in a short half hour, 
transferred to a young Trish peer the accumulated rubbish of his magazine. 
At the lucky moment of milor’s visit. there arrived a liveried servant with 
an official-looking missive, which A. apologised for opening, and after glanc- 
ing at it, said, “ Very good, but I have uo time now to look at your pic 
tures; come again.” The servant hesitated, and to the inquiries of the 
stranger, A. said it was only the particulars of a lot of pictures which had 
been seat to him for sale, the heritage of an old Bologuese family, but that 
he had never had leisure to open the boxes, which must stand over till he 
could attend to the matter. On his lordship pressing to have a sight of 
them, A. reluctantly opened the cases, protesting that it was of no use, as it 
would take much time to clean and arrange and value this collection, betore 
which, of course, the pictures were not for sale. The list exhibited Guidos, 
Domenichinos, Caraccis, Carlo Dolces,—in short, just that class of names 
which impose upon an Anglican amateur,—-and the dingy canvasses were 
freely acknowledged to be so completely obscured by dirt and old varnish, 
| that their merits were undistinguishable. The more the dealer seemed 

anxious to divert his customer to the brightly varuished ornameuts of his 
own walls, the less willing was he to lose sight of this singular chauce of 
procuring “a genuine gallery ready made,” and ere the parties separated, 
atransfer was made to the peer of a mass of trash which scarcely merited 
the outlay of cleaning, in exchange fora thousand louis-d’or. 

A sull bolder coup-de-main was successfully played off by the same wor- 





| thy some years before, at the expense of an experienced purchaser and ac- 


knowledged connoisseur. He persuaded the late Mr. Coesvelt to look at a 
picture of high pretensions and of some merit in his house. Whilst they 
were discussing it, the jingle of posting bells was heard in the street, and 
the prolonged crack of a courier’s whip echoed in the doorway. A. started, 
rushed out, and beheld an express, booted, spurred, and splaslied, who land- 
ed him a letter. Tearing it open, he appeared struck with confusion, and 
exclaimed * Well, here is a tine scrape [ have got into.’ ‘“ What is the 
matter?” “ Why I am talking about selling you this picture, and here is 
the courier sent back from Ancona to buy it, by a Russian gentleman to 
whom I offered it last week, for such asum,” The price was a large one, 
and Mr. Coesvelt would not have thought of giving it for the picture, which 
did not interest him much; bat so cleverly did A’ contrive to transfer to it 
the interest of this dramatic scene, that, iu the excitement of the moment, a 
bargain was struck; and our countryman weut off delighted at the idea of 
having done the Russian,—the latter being an imaginary personage, and his 
courier a Roman postboy, hired to gallop up in the nick of time ! 
COUNTERFEITS. 

The greatest risk of imposition is thaturising from counterfvited pictures. 
In several principal towns of Italy, there are regular workshops for the for- 
gery of the masters who formerly painted there. Thus, in Bologna, the im- 
itations are chiefly of the Caracci and their followers, as well as of Carlo 
Dolce and Sassoferrata; at Venice of Titian and Giorgione. In Milan and 
Ferrara, the fabrications after the schools of Luini and Garofalo are especial- 
ly successful, as well as those of Marone’s beautiful portraits. Old and ruin- 
ed panels ave chosen, and either restored on the original design, or, if that 





fortunate purchaser.’ Many similar anecdotes might be mentioned ; one 
may suflice. 

A Scottish baronet, whose purse was presumed to outweigh his conuois- 
seurship, and who was consequently beset by importanate vendors, at last 
condescended to look at some daub brought to him at Milan, and even to ask 
the price. ‘The Italiau’s eye kindled with joyfid anticipation, and in a voice 
trembling with ecstacy he exclaimed. ‘Cento mille scudi!’—a hundred | 
thousand crowns, being the highest amount to which his arithmetic could 
carry him. To almost equal iguorance, another class of amateur sellers add 
an immoderate share of impudeuce spiced with cunning. Hf, on entering a | 
house, you are assailed by multipliod expositions of the vast advantage of 
buying from private owners (Signori, of course), with frequent protesta- 
tions that your present company are such, and no dealers, you may look for 
imposition so barefaced, and prices so preposterous, as to defeat the object 
in view, and leave your purse scathless. 

Upon the whole it would seem that one can buy on_ better terms | 
and with equal safety from dealers, though in such affairs the hundred eyes | 
of Argus would be far from superfluous. The varieties of their fraud, from the | 
random assumption of a great master’s name to the elaborate fabricativn of a 
fine old picture, were an endless theme. Many tricks, such as ascribing | 
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the work to some noted gallery, the solemn asseverationthat no one else has 
yet been perinitted to see the treasure, or the casual hint that Lord Some- | 
one has come down with a handsome offer for it, have been generally dis | 
carded as too transparent for our sharp-witted generation. There are, how- 
ever, ‘three artful dodges’ in especial favour among the Italians, to. whose 
dexterity of resource and effrontery of falsehood, every other people must | 
yield the palm. These we shall distinguish as the ‘dodge candid,’ the ‘dodge 
confidential,’ and that by coup-de-main, and shall shortly illustrate each. 
: When you ask au Italian the price of any cominodity ‘which he is press- 
ing upon you, he is in most cases at once struck dumb. puts ou the au ofa 
man totally unconscious of your question, and waits until you repeat it. He 
then, probably, resumes his interminable laudation of his wares, without 
vouchsating you an answer. The proper way to treat such a fellow is to 
walk quietly away; butif you have patience once more to make the inqui- 
ry which he so anxiously evades, you will perhaps only have your words 
re-echoed, and followed by another pause. Nowthe purpose of all this by- | 
play is to gain time for estimating the utmost limit to which he may venture 
upon your ignorance, credulity, and purse) When you have goue through 
such preliminaries with the ‘ candid’ picture-dealer, and fairly brought him 
to bay, he assumes his most insimuating frankness of manner, and solemnly 
says, ‘Hear me! that picture cost me a hundred crowns.’ As you have by 
this time probably made up your opininn that it is worth scarcely half that 
sum, you pass on and dismiss the matter from your mind. Not so Candidus, 
who, much crest-fallen at finding his studied frankness in telling what you 
have no right to know has failed to hook his gudgeon, recalls your eyes to 
the picture, and hesitatingly asks what you will give. Having no wish 
to insult the man by supposing he will take less than a fair profit upon an 
outlay already beyond what you would have given, you wave the subject 
and beat a retreat. But now a new energy inspires Candidus, who presses 
you so hard for an offer, and says so much of his wish to sell, that to get rid 
of his importanities, you name sixty crowns, in the conviction that you are 
qnite safe. He staggers, sighs, moe fr length mutters é poco, ‘ that’s little.’ 
With these words your fate is sealed ; for, even after you have bowed your- 
self out, he follows to say the picture is yours. You begin todoubt your low 
estimate of its worth, aud take it home half triumphing in your bargain.— 
Could you see the debtor and creditor aspect of the transaction, it might stand 
nominally thus: 
Dr. 
A small Cleopatra, school of Guido, to 

cost thereof, viz, 
A landscape, supposed by Lu- dollars 

catelli, cost me three dollars, 

but was worth, say........ 60 0 
Cash paid with the same.... 


Cr. 
dollars. 
By value of the Cleopatra.... 100 0 











» UV 
Cash paid for cleaning and 
framing the Cleopatra... .. 3.0 
To balance, being my nominal 
PONE san wes 065 08006400485.0% 32 0 





Dollars 100 0 
But from these materials it is easy to extend the érue state of the account 
as tollows: . 
Dr. Cr. } 
To total outlay for the Cleo- dollars. 
patra MP li oO 
To profit realised on the sale 49 QO 


Dollars 100 0 
| 


WPCccceccccscsccccecess 60 0 





Dollars 60 @ 





| great practice can detect; it is, however, well to look with suspicion on all 


sued their sport, he, disgusted by ill-success, returned to wait for them ata 


has been obliterated, they are prepared and painted afresh. Sometimes the 
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Raffaelle. + That,’ said the peasant, ‘was, I do believe, the ss Oo my 
father mentioned, but you can see if it was so, as he gave me this bit of pa- 
per with the name written in it.’ On the dirty shred there was iu fact scrawl- 
ed ‘ Ratfuclle Sanzi ;’ and its possessor went on to hint that, being anxious 
to reallize what he kuew to be most valuable property, and seeing no great 
chance of then disposing of it safely, he would accept from him, as a forei - 
er, a price tar below its value. ‘The negociation thus 1, ended in 
Russian offering 35,000 francs, or £1,400, which after due hesitation was 
accepted. The prize was huddled into a clothes-bag, and its new master, 
without waiting to take leave of his friends, started for Florence, and thence 
hurried on to Kome, least it should be stopped by the Tuscan government. 
There he boasted of his acquisition, and showed it to several connoisseurs, 
who sang its praises until Signor Vallanti, a skilful dealer, whose name will 
be presently again mentioned, qnickly recognised the real artist. It was 
in fact a beautiful repetition, with slight variations, of Raffaelle’s famous 
‘Madonna del Gran-duca:’ it was painted by Micheli, who avows that he 
sold it tor 150 crowns; and the shooting-party was a conspiracy by several 
well-born swindlers to take in their Russian friend! The latter returned to 
Florence to seek redress by a prosecution, which was compromised by their 
returning most of the price. Being curious to see or obtain the subject of 
so strange a tale, we subsequently inquired for the picture, but were told it 
might probably be met with as an original, in some great German collection, 
having been there resold by the Russian, at a price almost equal to what he 
had himself originally paid! : 

if further proof be required of the danger of such counterfeits, it may be 
found in the doubts recently raised regarding the ‘ Madonna della Seggiola’ 
of Raffaelle; a pictare which, if the laudations of artists and travellers, and 
the daily repetition ot copies be a test, is, perhaps, the most generally admir- 
ed in Europe. It occurred with us to hear, with the utmost surprise, from 
two of the most skilful judges now in Ltaly, one a native, the other English, 
an opinion which they had formed separately, and without concert, that 
this much admired and beautiful work is a counterfeit, executed on the de- 
sign of Rafiaelle, and probably not a ceutmy and a half old. And it is re- 
markable that the Ltaliau critic having pronounced a like judgment in regard 
toa picture of similar composition, which had been purchased out of a 
princely gallery at Rome, as trom the hand of Raffaelle or his pupils, he was 
allowed to test its accuracy by the application of a solvent, which quickly 
etfaced part of St. John’s head, aud discovered the eye of an older picture 
under his cheek-bone! Whatever be the trath of this mystery, two pain- 
ful considerations naturally occur: if the Seggiola picture is forged, what 
production ascribed to Raffaelle may not be the same? If it is genuine, 
what picture is sate from detraction ? ; 

How interesting would it be to have the adventures of a genuine Raffaclle 
minutely recorded! ‘The successive pensieri of the master during the pro- 
gress of his work, as manifested in sketches, alterations, soliloquies, or con- 
versations ; the admiring comments of his friends, and his own replies aud 
detences. Then his studio, the resort of all that was enlightened and ac- 
complished in the golden days of Italian genius: its frequenters, the most 
choice spirits of the age; its pupils, an unrivalled constellation of artists ; 
its mudels, personifications of manly beauty and of female loveliness; its 
sketches, its easel-talk, invaluable, had there been but Laurences and Bos. 
wells torecord them. Then to follow the completed work through charch- 
es, palaces, galleries, cabinets, it has since adorned ; sometimes lost amidst 
scenes of war and pillage, begrimed with dirt, degraded, erhaps, to the 
pawnbroker’s stall ; again emerging {rom the restorer’s hand, and subjected 
to the elaborate mendacity of a grasping dealer, or the bombast of an auc- 
tioneer, until, through such fearful ordeal, it reaches the repose of a draw- 
ing-room in the nineteenth century. 

To be Continued. 
eR 


THE WAR OF SUCCESSION IN PORTUGAL. 


SIEGE OF OPORTO IN 1833-34. 
BY CAPT. A. J. HIPPISLEY. 

[ The scenes described in this narrative are of a highly vivid and graphic 
character. ] 

Towards the close of the parliament session of 1834, and shortly after the 
cominencement of hostilities in and around Oporto, a noble Lord asked a 
member of the then Government whether any arrangement had been made 
with the proper authorities, (in the river Douro, for the protection of British 
subjects and property,) in the event of the fall of the city of Oporto, then 
in daily expectation of being captured and plundered by the army of Don- 

















portions which have suffered least are allowed to remain, and new bits of 


h is then 
yeplastered with varnish, the better to puzzle too curious observers. Lu all 
these cases, the treatment of some famed muster is so exactly imitated as 
often to bate detection, even where suspicion has been roused by the con- 
fused appearance of the work ; and the dissimilarity of surface often escapes 
minute criticismout of respect to the worm-channels visible behind. ‘The 
forgeries thus executed are issued by a class of Italian dealers, who, some- 
times in the disguise of gentlemen, leud themselves to the imposition, and 
share its profits. Many of them are also sent abroad, probably to Lona fide 
retailers. Against such productions, especially the schools we fe mention- 
ed, it isimpossible to be too guarded, as even the best judges are sometimes 
duped. Rules are utterly useless against a species of villany which only 


varied om are ingeniously dovetailed into the piece, whic! 


that class of pictures, when of high pretensions, and offered at com parative- 
ly low prices, especially if recently and very thickly varnished. 

Few of the picture forgers approach the talent of Guizzardi of Bologna, 
who, to a competent knowledge of desiga, adds an extraordinary dexterity 
in imitating the surface of the old masters. from Francia to Guido. His weak 
point being composition, he prefers repainting destroyed old works of a good 
artistor school, to the production of original ones, and the triumph of skill 
is thus the greater, as the new surface 1s often brought into close contrast 
with the old crust. 

In 1842, we were carried to see, at the house of a Roman count, a lot of 
pictures with which Guizzardi had probably an intimate acquaintance. There 
were about a dozen of them, incliding two large Ratfaelles, one Francesco, 
and two Giacomo Francias, a Leonardo, a Luini, a Bellini, a Correggio, a 
Claude, and a Ghirlandajo: some were palpable copies, one an unfinished 
work, (a frequeut device of the forgers, which saves trouble and disarms 
criticism, ) several evidently retonched, but perhaps not one which a thor- 
ough connoisseur, if not aware of the exteut to which the art of counterfeit 
can now be carried, would not have pronounced a production of the school 
to which it was attributed. These pictures were Coheed up by all the 
aids of mystery ; they were stated to be the gems of a princely gallery which 
the head of an old family wished to convert into a more liberal provision for 
his younger children; but as, on the slightest suspicion for his > their 
alienation would be interdicted at the instance of his heir, aud their exporta- 
tion arrested by the government, the most perfect secresy was made a con- 
dition of being admitted to a siglit of these master-pieces. So well baited 
was the hook that several milors had already nibbled, and one fine gudgeon, 
in the guise of arich London porter-brewer, had escaped almost by a mira- 
cle. His offer of 10007. was suid to have been refused for a ‘ Madouna’ by 
Francesco Francia, whose real years had assuredly not reached their teens : 
on second thoughts, the proprietor sent to resign the prize for thatsum, but 
our countryinan had meanwhile become shy, or had elsewhere satistied his 
craving, and so declined the barbed seduction. 

The Chevalier Michele Micheli of Florence claims to have discovered the 
vehicle used in distemper-painting previous to the adoption of an oil medi- 
um. He keeps the secret, but exercises it in producing small pictures on 
old panels, to which he gives the surface of autiquity by baking them in a 
powerful sun, or by artificial heat, and when thus cooked they have deceiv- 
ed many supposed connoisseurs. He usually prefers following the designs of 
old masters to bestowing his labours upon original compositions, but his 
works are close imitations rather than copies. He boasts that many Rafiael- 
les from his easel have brought handgome prices at Philips’ and Christie's; 





and we have seen in his studio and elsewhere, others not unworthy of that 
honour. He gave a friend of ours the finest specimen he had executed in 
this style, to show Sir Thomas Lawrence the perfection to which it might | 


be carried, but he accompanied the sale with a oudition that his name and | 
seal should appear at the back, to secure him the credit of a work which 


Miguel. 

This question produced an animated debate, in which His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington took part, and briefly observed, that there was no fear of the 
fall of Oporto so long as the troops of Don Pedro retained possession of the 
Serra Convent, which pesition he (the Duke) considered as the key to the 
city. This opinion, coming from such a quarter, was not thrown away ; both 
parties acted upon it; and henceforth the Serra Convent became the great 
bone of contenuon. Don Miguel saw the necessity of endeavouring to ob- 
tain its possession ; and Don i’edro the importance of retaining it. Its gar- 
rison was, therefore, augmented, and every preparation made tor a resolute 
defence. 

All the previous hostile demonstrations against this sacred pile had been 
ona very limited scale, but they now daily increased both im vigour and 
magnitude; and on the 8th of September the euemy made his first grand at- 
tack upon this important position. The affair commenced by a sudden and 
impetuous sally upon the outworks on the lines of the heights of Villa Nova, 
which position the euemy, after asevere contest, carried. Thus elated with 
imaginary success, they advanced upon the Serra Convent, out of which the 
Governor, Colonel Bernardo de 8a, had marched to meet the approaching 
foe; however, this gallant officer found it necessary to retire upon his re- 
serve. This movement he effected in a most masterly style. 

During the hottest period of the action, Colonel] Bernardo de Sa received 
a severe wound in his right arm, which was amputated on the ground ;* the 
defence of the Serra Convent, therefore, devolved upon the second in com- 
maud, Major Bravo, who defended his post with much gallantry. The ene- 
my’s coluumms of attack advanced upon the Serra Convent under a heavy 
shower of shot and shell; other brigades and divisions made diversions upon 
ditferent parts of the lines of Oporto, which city they also cannonaded with- 
out intermission for several hours. These operations were conducted with 
much vigour aud determinution, and were sustained by the besieged with 
undaunted valour, Evening at length put an end to the contest, and the 
sturdy foe reluctantly retired, leaving the spoils of the hard-fought battle and 
gallantly-achieved victory in the hands of the Queen’s troops. The British, 
as likewise the volunteers of Villa Nova, as usual, distinguished themselves 
on this arduous day. : 

The Serra Convent was again attacked on the day and night of the 12th 
inst (September), but after a most severe conflict, the enemy was repulsed, 
and evinced the sore feeling these continual defeats occasioned by several 
successive days’ bombardment of Oporto. On the 16th inst., however, His 
Imperial Majesty took his revenge by a well-executed ruse de guerre-— 
On the forenoon of the day mentioned he unexpectedly ordered all the men 
off duty to parade for immediate inspection at a certain position, within sight 
of some particular work, then in course of construction within the enemy’s 
lines. Having reconnoitred these works, His Imperial Majest inspected 
the troops, upon whom he bestowed much praise ; he then talked slight- 
ingly of the batteries in their frout, and with apparent indifference as to their 
strength and power of annoyance, finally suggesting an immediate attempt 
at their destruction. The idea was hailed with enthusiasm, the project 
eagerly executed, and an easy victory rewarded the bold effort of the brave 
Don Pedro and his gallant band. 

This affair brought ou a general attack throughout the lines, in which the 
besieged liad a hundred and twenty-four rank and file and twenty-seven 
otlicers killed ; several oflicers and men were also severely wounded. From 
this period a succession of night sorties and attacks took place on both sides, 
each party endeavouring to surprise the other. Towards the close of Sep- 
tember, the bombardment became general; yet no farther attacks in the 
open field occurred until Michaelmas Day, the anniversary of the patron 


| saint of the besieging army 


The morning ot the 29th of September was exceedingly fogzyt. accom- 


, : t $ 2 c yvanied with a drizzling rain, and the grey mist of departing night had not 
might be ascribed to Ghirlandajo. It has since hung among chuice bits r ~ grey I Bes, 


by the Gaddi, Beato Angelico, and similar masters, aud has not been | 

questioned by more than two or three connoisseurs. In various towns of | 

pe his works are offered as those of Fra Bartolomeo, Piuterricchio, and | 
! 


Andra del Sarto, and the verac ity of the following little history is uuques- | 
tioned. ‘ 


yet cleared otf above the city of Oporto, ere the enemy surprised the outpost 
of Bomfim{. This position was occupied by a British battalion, which for 
the moment gave way, but instantly rallied, and at the point of the bayonet 
completely routed the enemy. At this critical period they (the British) 
| were must opportanely reinforced by the distinguished regiment of Sth 


| Cacadores, who gallantly supported them in the charge. This, which at 


M. Kerschoff, a Russian amateur, was invited to accompany some Flor- | first was only an 
| entine gentlemen ona shooting 


: : | 

party into the Maremma. Whilst they pur- | 
) py | 
' | 
cottage where their horses were putup. Having ¢ 
its occupant, the latter inquired if his guest was found of pictures, as he had | 
something curious that might interest him. 
er 


but that having been feloniously obtained. it would, if ever shownor sold in | 
| that neighbourhood, certainly bring him into trouble—the rustic produced 
j avery pleasing Madouna and Child in a very antique carved frame, which | 


affair of outposts, speedily led toa general action, and an 


attempt to take the town by assault. Fresh troops were every moment 


brought up, and the enemy at leneth boldly advanced in two columns of 
it into conversation with | — . : 


- —E - ——— —— 


Notwithstanding the loss of his arm, Bernardo de Sa refused to quit the 


* 


- After along story how his fath- | ground until his troops were safely lodged within the walls of the Serra Con- 
had, on his death-bed, confided to him the secret, that a picture conceal- | vent, and continued to conduct the retreat, aud actually signed the necessa- 
By cash received for the pic- dollars ed in the house was ef sufficient value to make the fortune of all his f mily, | ry dispatches with his'left hand, ere he retired to the rear. 


+ Fogs are quite unusual in Portugal—at this season of the year in parti- 


cular ; but on this occasion such was the case. 


Brigadier-General Valdez, now Count Bomfim, commanded the Queen’s 


Dollars 60 0] the Russian cordially admired, and being asked to guess the artist, named | tro »ps iu the action. 
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five thousandeach. This powerful and unrepulsed force carried everything 





before it, and detachments from its left column actually gained possession of 
sacha vest leading to the heart of the city. This kept up a 


the . 
deadly fire upon the French battalion which was ing to rein- 
| the British a Portuguese troops already in the thick of the mé/ée; 
indeed the French battalion had, from the commencement, been under a 
galling fire, and most warmly engaged, and must at one period have been 
wholly annihilated but for the coolness and undaunted courage of its distin- 

ished Commandant, Colonel Count St. Leger, who was dangerously 
wounded in this sanguinary conflict. At this juncture, however the ene- 
my’s left column was out anked by a regiment on its extreme left; this 
corps they (the enemy) imagined also to be French, and therefore poured 
into it a most effective and destructive volley, when, to their surprise and 
dismay, they discovered that the supposed foe was a Portuguese battalion 
clothed in French uniform. This vegipens had only just arrived from Lis- 
bon, and were raised by Don Miguel, in lieu of one that had declared for 
the Queen. This strange rencontre between comrades in the same cause 

ve rise to much confusion, and mainly contributed to the fortune of the 

y terminating in favour of the Queen’s troops, as it afforded time for the 
arrival of a detachment of the 6th Regiment of the line, a small body of 
cavalry, and the mounted guides, with a couple of field-pieces (6-pound- 
ers). 

c this critical period the enemy's troops were in the act of sacking the 
houses of the inhabitants ; however, the panic created by the timely arrival 
of the reinforcement caused the attacking party to give way, and retire on 
their support, already in great confusion and the act of hurried flight. Thus 
the right column, finding that the left had abandoned its position, instantly 
retreated, leaving as trophies of the day four 6-pounders, two 5}-inch how- 
itzers, several small mountaiu-guns, and numerous caissons. 

The English and French bore the brunt of this sanguinary affray ; several 
officers of rank on either side fell early in the day—the first, on the side of 
the British, was Colonel Burrel, of the Lancers, and, on the side of the ene- 
my, General Salvador, who commanded the right column. Indeed, such 
was the havoc among the foreign levies of the Queen’s troop, that, at the close 
of the action only two British officers remained effective with their corps, 
all the others having been killed or wounded. The French and Portuguese 
officers likewise suffered severely. ; 

In addition to tke British and French battalions engaged upon this occa- 
sion were the 5th, 12th, and part of the 3rd Cacadores, the 6th and 10th Regi- 
ments of the line, the ‘‘ Queen’s Volunteers,” about half a squadron of cav- 
alry, and one brigade of guns (6-pounders). The whole force did not exceed 
two thousand and fifty men, while that of the enemy was estimated at fifteen 
thousand! The loss of the Queen’s troops was reported to have been 
eighty-two rank and file killed, and upwards of two hundred wounded.— 
The euemy’s casualties were, by his own returns, acknowledged to be, in- 
cluding all grades, five thousand killed and wounded. 

The streets of Oporto were drenched with human gore—the dead and the 
dying lay everywhere about; there were, also, appalling vestiges of the 
ed hectibte carnage throughout the lines. The chief interest in this hard- 
fought battle ceased about eleven a.m., but salvos of artillery, showers of 
shells, streams of rockets, and peals of musketry rent the air throughout the 
day, and also the greater portion of the night. The failure of this attack 
must have sadly disappointed the besieging troops, who anxiously expected 
an opportunity of plundering and cutting the throats of the wealthy iuhabi- 
tarts of the rich city of Oporto; but fortune, wh ich ever favours the brave, 
hapily enabled the gallant garrison and heroic citizens to defeat the sa vage 
intentions of their sanguinary foes. 

The autumnal season of 1832 was verging towards its close, and the month 
of October of that eventful year was remarkable for more than the usual pe- 
riodical fall of rain; this circumstance was rather unfortunate, inasmuch as 
it did some injury to, as also somewhat retarded, the progress of the various 
field-works. As the season progressed the enemy prodigiously increased, 
and more closely advanced his line of contravallation, and thus completely 
closed all the avenues and approaches to the city of Oporto ; and ere the fall 
of the ‘ sere and yellow leat, many of the besieged and besiegers bit the 
dust. Blood was also shed by sea, as wellas on land; for, on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 11th of October, just before the break of day, the enemy's 
squadron, thenlying in Vigo Bay, stood out to sea, and the Queen’s ships, un- 
der Admiral Sartorius, immediately weighed and followed. Early in the 
evening he threw arocket into the enemy’s flag-ship, which continued her 
course, evincing no inclination to come to close quarters, but sheered off un- 
der cover of night. Atabout half past one a. m., however, the Admiral 
again neared the adverse vessels, into which he threw several rockets. This 
brought on a general action about three o’clock a.m. Justat this particular 
hour a full, clear, bright, silver moon, and countless millions of stars, illumi- 
nated the firmament, the sea was perfectly calm, not a sound was to be heard, 
save and except drums beating to quarters, the boatswain’s whistle, the roar 
of the enemy’s cannon, and the cheers of the British tars, as they poured 
well-directed broadsides into the floating batteries to which they were op- 


The action was sustained with much vigour on both sides,—lasted nearly 
five hours, and was attended with great carnage. The respective squadrons 
were inuch crippled, and had to refit ere they again put to sea. Her Most 
Faithful Majesty’s ship, Rainha da Portugal, of forty-six guns, (the flag ship) 
had gallantly commenced the affray, by pitching a rocket into the enemy’s 
flag ship, the Don John of seventy-six guns. Atan early stage of this affair, 
the Rainha lost her jibboom, and had eight or ten shots in her hull; the 
Dofia Maria Secunda, of forty-two guns, had between eighty and ninety shots 
in her hull, and was otherwise much injured. The following isa list of the 
combined ships in thisdashing affair. 


Queen’s Squadron. 


Rainha da Portugal, 
Don Maria Secunda, 


Don Miguel’s Squadron. 
Don John, 76 gun 
Princesa Real, 52 guns 


46 guns 
42 guns 


Portuense, 20 guns Cybell, 26 guns 

Villa Flor, 16 guns Maria lsabel, 24 guns 

Twenty-third of July, 18 guns Tagus, 18 guns 

Regina, 18 guns A Brig, (name unknown) 18 guns 

Constitution, 13 guns on 

Mendello 13 guns Six Ships, 214 guns 
Eight Ships, 186 guns. 


This action terminated in favour of the Queen’s squadron; the enemy 
made for, aud got into the Tagus to refit, and Admiral Sartorius blockaded 
Lisbon. The news of victory and the flight of Don Miguel’s squadron, was 
communicated to Oporto, by a steamer early the following morning, which 
was Don Pedro's birth-day ; this pleasing intelligence, added to the auspi- 
cious event already in course of celebration, caused much additional rejoic- 
ing in the city. From anearly hour of the morning in question, (October 
12th) various public demonstrations were displayed ; the standard of Portu- 
gal waved in the batteries, and on the steeples, on nunneries, convents, 
churches, and official edifices; the ships in the Douro, and off the bar, were 
dressed out with innumerable flags, and conjoiutly with the batteries, fired 
royal salutes, responded to by the infantry of the garrison with a feu de joie. 
The Host was borne in state to the cathedral, where a 7'e Dewm was chan- 
ted ; and the troops attended the different churches for the like purpose. 
After divine service there was a general review; various other processions 
paraded the streets, the most remarkable of which was one, consisting 
of the Alcade,* the civic authorities, with deputations of the nobility, geus 
try, and mercbants ; to these succeeded the trades anions with their respec- 
tive banners. Twelve virgins, arrayed in white, and decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers, preceded this unique cortege, and strewed the path with 
roses. The bells of the different churches chimed merry peals. Bands of 
music played martial airs, whilst straggling individuals re-echoed the tune, 
andjgroups of chubby little urchins of both genders added their discordant 
voices to the general din; on all sides vivas rent the air, to which the ene- 
my responded by shot, sbeli, and rockets 

In the afternoon, His Imperial Majesty held a levée, which was attended 
by all grades; the young, amy and wealthy noble, the aged and maimed 
mendicant; the rich and poorer orders of priesthood, all arrayed in jack- 

boots, and cocked hats. Decrepid old women, and healthy young damsels, 
—veteran generals, and raw recruits, mingled with the throng. Every 
house exhibited various trappings of loyalty ; and even the iron-barred win- 
dows of the different jails, were decorated with some simple and humble 
device. The female portion of the creation adorned the windows and bal- 
conies of their respective abodes; whilst the pensive nun, from the lofty 
and grated casement of her solitary cell, gazed with mute interest upon the 
scene beneath. In the evening, the theatre was thrown open to the public, 
and adrama performed, represeuting the triumphant entrance of the libera- 


ting army into Lisbon: card parties, aud concerts, were given by many of 


the uobility and gentry ; citizens, peasants, and soldiers, mingled together in 
friendly converse, and enjoyed various rural sports. The national dance was 
kept up with much animation; and the tamboriae. guitar, and castanets, 
were in geueral request ; plaintive ditties from the women, and martial airs 
from the men, resounded from the humblest dwelling: groups of citizens 
aud soldiers perambulated the streets throughont the night. and serenaded 
the more drowsy portion of the inhabitants with the constitutional hymn— 
sobriety, mirth, and mutual good-will, were the order of the night, and. at 
the early matin-bell, all dispersed to their respective avocations. 


The dawn of the day following the festivities just recorded was ushered 








in by salvoes of artillery from the enemy's batteries, and in the evening, the 
city was warmly bombarded. About midnight the firing somewhat abated, 
and all remained comparatively quiet until near three on neieliowing day, 
(October 14th,) when the enemy made bis principal and grand attack on the 
SerraConvent. This desperate and resolute assault was made by 7 ,500 cho- 
sen troops, told off into three different columns of attack. Prior to the ad- 
vance of these two battalions, several shells, round shot and rockets, were 
discharged aguinst several parts of the lines; and under cover of the sur- 
prise and confusien created by the hissing and bursting of these various mis- 
siles, the attacking columns confideutly advanced with deafening yells, and 

ured well-directed and steady volleys of musketry into the trenches ; 
1owever, the gallant Commandant, Brigadier-General Torres,* instantly re- 
paired to the principal point of attack, rallied the panic-stricken garrison, 
reinforced the butteries and trenches, and gave the bold impetuous foe a 
deadly discharge of grape, canister, and small arms. At this moment, the 
invading force had carried the outer defences, and were in the act of scaling 
the walls ; in this attempt, they were bravely repulsed by the garrison, ably 
assisted by the seamen of the different ships in the river, who slashingly 
used their cutlasses, and fired their pistols in the very faces of their assailants 
Upon this occasion, the gallant tars never ceased firing and cuting down 
the enemy for upwards of four hours, and most nobly did they assist the mil- 
itary on that eventful day. Brigadier-General Torres had only 700 soldiers 
and 200 sailors actually engaged ; he, however, judiciously kept a reserve of 
200 men with fixed bayonets to oppose the actual approach of the enemy. 
All the outworks were mined ; some of which were sprung to clear the sur- 
rounding ground of the daring foe. 

In this affair, both parties discharged one hundred and eighty cartridges 
oe man. About eight at night the enemy withdrew, having sustained a 
oss of nearly seven hundred killed and wounded; many perished from the 
want of medical aid, and others from fatigue. The defeated foe retreated 
in the greatest confusion. The defence of the Serra Convent was conduct- 
ed with much skill; when the mines exploded, some of the besiegers were 
blown up in the air, and others across the river. In this desperate assault, 
the Havoc of War dealt its most deadly shafts; some, who had originally 
been only slightly wounded, were eventually burnt, their ammunition having 
ignited, and set fire to their clothes, which, together with being partially 
buried in rubbish, caused suffocation. Amid some of the ruins occasioned 
by the springing of the different mines, heads, legs, and arms, lay scattered 
in all directions. In other places, even in the thick of the mé/ée, several 
persons were found comparatively unhurt, having been only stunned, or 
partly stupified by the suddenness of the shock ; some, who had been but 
slightly injured, were buried alive ! 

Numerous, and almost incredible were the instances of hair-breadth es- 
capes; some of the sufferers were totally blinded ; while others had every 
limb broken, and still breathed the breath of life. As the smoke and dust 
cleared away. the most appalling sights were everywhere visible ; many 
of the wounded were awfally disfigured, having been much burned. Bro- 
ken accoutreme..ts, and tattered fragments of various military appointments, 
lay strewed about for a considerable dtstance ; and cold, as well as yet warm 
bodies, were found closely clasped in each other’s arins. 

_ So great was the ambition of the besieging force to render its arms victo- 
rious, that it never made an attack upon the Serra Convent without likewise 
detaching various battalions and squadrons to make a series of diversions 
upon different parte of the lines of Oporto, in order to divide the garrison, 
and thereby, if possible, take advantage of the weakest point, and thus cap- 
ture the city by assault. such was the attempt on the day in question, the 
14th of October, 1832, and indeed the indefatigable foe was never daunted 
by defeat; for although their troops might frequently retreat, still their bat- 
teries were always well manned, and their guns served with much vigour 
and precision. They were also exceedingly liberal in their supply of all 
sorts of missiles of war, varying however, each day and night, the precise 
hours of favouring the inhabitants with their principal repast of solids and 
combustibles. Upon no occasion did the enemy ever remain inactive for 
more than ten minutes at a time, not excepting the Sabbath, or favourite 
saint-days. 

Shortly after the failure of the affair just recorded, Don Miguel’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Gasper Tixeira, issued one of his most celebrated 
hears to the besieging army, a verbatim quotation of which would 
2 quite uninteresting to the general reader; however, the following brief 
extract may be necessary to convey an adequate idea of its stringent tenden- 
cy. The gallant General thus concludes that lengthy docnment. 

‘Soldiers! let the day of attack be that of our victory : but remember that 
victory will not be complete as long as one revolutionist exists; swear then 
that you will not quit your arms, and that you will not rest until you have 
entirely exterminated the rebels. : 

‘ The King and the nation expect from you this great work, they will not 
be deceived. 

‘ Soldiers! let us to the combat, let us put an end to the revolution, and 
in the midst of our transport let us always shout, Viva the Holy Religion of 
Jesus Christ! Viva King Don Miguel the First! Victory and happiness to 
the Portuguese.’ 

In the early stage of the siege, all proclamations from the belligerent forces 
were transported in the novel mode of being placed in tin canisters, which 
were affixed to the tails of dogs, who were then driven into the lines of eith- 
er or both parties ; however, in process of time, these faithful carriers were 
prohibited from being onpinrst upon such diplomatic missions of trust; 
for the garrison of Oporto hailed the approach of these yelping messengers, 
and detained them within their lines; and the enemy henceforth, sent all 
such documents as usual in their original form, but through the cannon’s 
mouth; indeed, as the siege progressed, none of the four-tooted fraternity 
were allowed to pass the out-lying picquets, and the sentries had strict or- 
ders not to allow a goat, pig, or even the commonest cur, to pass their posts ; 
such were the signs of the approaching times. 

The frequent defeats sustained by the besieging army much disheartened 
the non-commissioned officers and men, who, of late, appeared somewhat 
daunted at the increasing confidence and boldness of the besieged in all 
their sorties; indeed, the liberating army seemed much animated by the 
continual presence of Don Pedro in the field, batteries, and trenches, and 
thus General Gasper Tixeira saw the necessity of the presence of royalty 
with the besieging army ; he therefore recommended to the Cabinet at Lis- 
bon that Don Mignel should appear with the army; this suggestion was 
sanctioned by the Ministry, ond Don Miguel left the capital for the seat o 
war. 

The departure of Don Miguel from the metropolis of fair Lusitania was of 
the most singular and grotesque description ; all the troops forming the gar- 
rison of that great city were under arms. ‘The alcade and civic authorities 
assembled in their official robes, as also numbers of the nobility and gentry 
arrayed in court costume. The Patriarch, in his huge coach, drawn by 
eight mules, led by grooms in state livery, attended by the procession of 
the Host, accompanied the cortege. Ancient duennas, young runaway nuns, 
the wedded spouse, frail wife, and fair chere-amie, mingled with monks, 
friars, and padres of all degrees, while cavaliers, valets and mendicants were 
added to the train. Don Miguel and the Princess Dona Maria Isabel were 
in the old lumbering state-coach, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, ca- 
parisoned with ancient housings, decorated with the imperial crown, and 
purple and red cockades. Hosts of chamberlains and grooms attended the 
cavalcade ; the dense multitude which thronged the streets bared the head 
and bent the knee to the Patriarch, and paid the utmost homage to Don Mi- 
guel. Vivas rent the air, handkerchiefs waved ; the bells of the different 
charches ‘let loose their iron tongues; while the guns of Fort St. Julien, 
those of the Castle of St. George, as likewise the Portuguese ships in the 
Tagus, fired royal salutes. 

On arrival at the barrier of the city, leading direct to the high road for 
Coimbra, via Pavoa and Alhandra, the cavalcade underwent a great change ; 
the Patriarch, civic aathorities, and national guard halted and returned to 
their respective stations; but the greater portion of the police cavalry and 
several of the line, together with the procession of the Host, and large bod- 
ies of the clergy and laity, pani with the cortege. Here Don Miguel 
descended from the state-coach, and mounted a five English charger, being 
instantly surrounded by a splendid staff. Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Dona Maria Isabel also alighted from the cumbersome vehicle which had 
conveyed her from the palace, and entered a light carriage drawn by six 
mules, followed by a squadron of cavalry, and numerous servants in state 
livery, bearing richly-fringed footstools for dismounting. Other light car- 
riages then took their places in the cavalcade ; invalids even followed in the 
train, conveyed on stretchers composed of Indian matting. Pet monkeys, 
parrots, and different birds, natives of the Brazils, in huge cages, were also 
borne in rear of their several owners. Many of the ladies composing the 
Court preferred the equestrian mode of conveyance, thus all quadrupeds 
were in immediate requisition. Here might be seen the thorough-bred 

Arabian, the Spanish jennet, and the ambling Portuguese horse, with long 
tail and flowing mane together with mules and doukeys. 
of ebony-coloured female domestics accompanied the fair Donas of the Court 
The cavalcade having been regularly re-tormed, Don Miguel placed himself 
at its head ; the advance-guard was thrown out, aud the cortege proceeded 
on its route for Villa Franca, distant five leagues from Lisbon, where it halt- 














* General Torres succeeded to the command of the 
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ed for the night. The Alcade, the Corporation, and a large body of priests, 
as also several detachments of troops of the line, and the National Guard, 
met the procession atthe entrance to the town. ‘The nobility and gentry 
of the vicinity joined the motley throng; each Fidalgo was attended by two 
of his male domestics on foot, side by side of his prancing steed. Within 
the town the windows of all the houses were hung with crimson draperies 
and rich tapestry; the balconies were crowded with ladies in full dress, 
and even the wives and daughters of the humbler classes were attired in 
their best apparel ; handkerchiefs waved, and the younger portion of fe- 
males who lined the main street threw roses and garlands of flowers in the 
publie path, plumed hats and plain beavers were respectfully doffed, vivas 
rent the air, and the bells of the different churches and convents pealed forth 
their respective chimes. 


Immediately on his arrival, Don Miguel held a levee, which was attend- 
ed by aliclassss. In the evening the town was illuminated, and much fes- 
tivity prevailed. Early the following morning, the illustrious magnet of at- 
traction resumed his march for Cartaxo, distant from Villa Franca sixleagues; 
here His Royal Highness was also received with the greatest devotion. 
The following day he proceeded to Golegam,a further distance of six 
leagues. He then pushed on, at the same rate of distance per day, until he 
reached Coimbra, into which city he made a grand public entree amid the 
most enthusiastic vivas. Here the authorities of the University and the few 
remaining students, with a host of padres, paid homage to their distinguish- 
ed visitor. Throughout the whole of the route from Lisbon to Coimbra, 
the peasantry planted themselves three and four feet deep, and eagerly 
watched the approach of the cavalcade, which they warmly greeted, at the 
same time hailing Don Miguel as their liege sovereign. 

Don Miguel made a sojourn of several days at Coimbra; during which 
period he issued a number of proclamations, as likewise on amuesty for 
all offences ofa political tendency, from the rank of Captain inclusive ; in 
this manifesto he called upon the people to arm in defence ofthe throne and 
the altar. 

During this period great activity was going on in Oporto, and towards the 
close of October several reinforcements reached that city, as also a further 
portion of the much needed cavalry ; and the remainder of the brief period 
which closed that eventful season, was devoted to Field-days, and Barrack- 
yard drills. 


Autumn had closed its genial season and the month of November had set 
in, and appeared to the inhabitants and garrison in its most sable hue; the 
dense cloud of adversity hovered over the leaguered city; premature death, 
poverty, disease and famine went hand in hand; however the preparations 
against the daily aggressions of an arrogant and powertulfoe continued with 
increasing assidity. Every department connected with the stores for the 
ordnance was in active operation, more particularly that branch which re- 
lated to the manufacture of the different munitions of war. The constant 
clink of the blacksmith’s and armourer’s hammer, the loud wind of the bel- 
lows, and roaring of the forge, were to be heard by day and by night; and 
the process of making and repairing small arms, as also of casting round 
shot, and making horse shoes and crow’s feet, continued without intermis- 
sion ; in fact, every chapel, barn, or shed, not otherwise used or destroyed, 
was converted into a forge or laboratory. The inhabitants, and even chihdeon 
of all ages, took small contributions of old hoops, chains, and other particles 
of rusty iron to the different depots, to be fabricated into missiles of war.— 
Rouud shot, ofall weights, were collected and piled up in the different Pra- 
cas; and parks of fleld-pieces were formed in the most eligible positions. — 
Tn such a state affairs continued until the middle of winter,when ammunition 
became exceedingly scarce. 

Great was the progress made in the discipline of the new levies, and 
much credit is due to Colonel Bacon, for his exertions in getting his Regi- 
ment (the Lancers) fit to take the field; this was no easy task, for there was 
no regular Riding School, nor even agood open manége. The public squares, 
or some rocky-bottomed field, within halt-musketshotof theenemy, wasthere- 
fore converted intoa drill-ground ; whichspotconsequently becamea constant 
mark for his artillerymen: indeed, the annihilation of this corps seemed to 
be the determination of the enemy, who caused some of their heaviest guns 
to play upon it, when out for field exercise, or foot parade: yet, notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, the Regiment of ‘ Lancers of the Queen ’ made 
such rapid progress at drill, that, ina very short time, they were inspected 
by the adjutant-general, and ‘marched past’ His Imperial Majesty in ‘ open 
column of squadrons,’ ‘ half squadrons,’ divisions,’ ‘ sub-divisions,’ by threes, 
and by single file, at a walk, trot, and gallop. The regiment also performed 
a variety of manceuvres, with quickness and precision. The state of mili- 
tary forwardness so speedily acquired by the corps, perfectly astonished Don 
Pedro, the British Consul Colonel Hare, His Britannic Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner, Lieut-Colonel Badcock, and some retired officers of rank, who had 
served throughout the whole of the late war. Some idea may be formed of 
this regiment, when it is stated, that on the very night of the disembarka- 
tion of the Headquarter detachment, a squadron of effective men were 
mounted for immediate use. This regiment was composed chiefly of old 
dragoons, many of whom had served in the Household Brigade ; others were 
from the ranks of evevy cavalry corps in the British Army, from the Royal 
Horse Artillery to the Waggon Train. Here were disbanded dragoons of 
all nations :—the ci-devant cuirassier of the legions of Napoleon, fought side 
by side with the British guardsman ; the Pole by that of the Russian; the 
Belgian and Hollander were on equally amicable terms; Italians, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, and other foreign artists and connoisseursin the science of 
war, drew their swords in the same cause ; indeed, here ‘ Greek met Greek 
without the tug of war.’ In this dashing band of zealous mercenaries, was 
a private, formerly of the ‘ 15thor King’s Own Hussars,’ who had been ‘ Or- 
derly ’ to General Sir John Moore at Corunna, as also to the great captain of 
the age, on the field of Waterloo; and in the same troop (D) was an old 
moustache of the Imperial Guard, who, in the like capacity, had crossed the 
Alps with the ‘little Corporal.’ 

The officers were of an equally miscellaneous description ; here congre- 
gated together the English gentleman, the noble of France, the grandee of 
Spain, the Portuguese fidalgo, and other worthy scions of immortal Mars. 
The regiment had an excellent band, composed of individuals who were not 
ignorant that ‘music hath charms to soothe the savage heart.’ A brass 
5-pounder, a rocket frame, and a 5 1-2 inch howitzer, was attached to this 
corps for its especial use in the field. 

Some idea of the liberality of the enemy may be formed, when the narra- 
tor states, upon the veracity of an eye-witness, that, from 1,500 to 2,500 shot 
were, on the average, daily thrown into the city ; and, upon state occasions, 
any particular Saint’s Day, for instance, a regular bombardment, or precon- 
certed attack, that number was greatly augmented. Upon Don Pedro's 
birth-day (12th October), upwards of 5,400 round shot, with an equal pro- 
portion of shells, rockets, and other missiles of war, were copiously shower- 
ed into every part of the beleaguered town. The discharge from the hea- 
viest ordnance was kept up during the morning, noon and night, and sensi 
bly increased in vigour at the hour of early matins. No sooner did day 
dawn than the sentries of the enemy’s advance picquets commenced their 
handy-work with their rifles, and fired upon every person who came within 
range of these deadly weapons ; in fact, they did not except either age, sex, 
or calling, but took deliberate aim at the little toddling infant,—the young 
and blooming senora, the aged aad infirm duenna, the decrepid grandsire, 
and the holy friar. The hospitals and convents, also, became the target fer 
their battering train of the largest calibre. These seminaries of human 
wretchedness were frequently set on fire in three or four places at once, and 
the horrid scenes of confusion and dismay among the wounded and dying, 
as likewise among the bapless nuns, no language can adequately describe. 
These helpless females were frequently either killed or dreadfully mutilated 
by the constant burstiug of shells, or rockets; round shot, and shell, indis- 
criminately visited the dwellings of the rich and poor, though the casualties 
in the town were comparatively trifling, which may be attributed to the ex- 
treme strength of the houses, the walls of which are mostly from 2 to 2 1-2 
feet thick, having generally a large garden both back and front, into which, 
fortunately, the various missiles frequently pitched ; besides, the inmatesusu- 
ally inhabited the lower apartment, the floors of the room above being pro- 
tected by layers of raw hides. Shells frequently entered the churches and 
exploded at the foot of the altar; indeed, the exterior of these sacred piles 
were more or less injured by shot and shell. These missiles frequently en- 
tered the theatre during the performance ; in short, such was the intrusion 
of these iron visitors, that the audience would not occupy the pit, but sta- 
tioned themselves in the lower tier of boxes, the flooring of all the others, 
as also the roof, being fortified with raw hides. F 

Such was the peculiar mode of internal defence resorted to by the ener- 
getic inhabitants of the heroic city of Oporto. 
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Of morning o’er the brightening earth shall pass, When narrow light that falls in crooked slants, 
ays: And these de none asking where they go; Shines broad and bright where’er its glow is wanted ; 
' ,; part, 8 Y 803 8 8 
‘ Beautiful royal child, that art to me Lost in the world’s confined and gathering mass,— When cherished errors humbly are recanted ; 
wo Only the sculptured image of a thought; While a new slide fills up life’s magic-lantern glass.’ When there are none who set themselves apart, 
in A type of this world’s rank and luxury, yi ‘ : : To watch how prayers are prayed, and sweet hymns chanted, 
nm Through whom the poet’s lesson may be taught : ‘ more comprehensive glance draws an admirable and — moral With eyes severe, and criticising heart— 
28s, The deeds which are by this world’s mercy wrought tom the well-trodden ground of Hyde Park— My lady’ enjoying her lux- As though some player flawed the acting of his part. 
t. Lie in the compass of a narrow bound ; urious drive in that fashionable resort: s apt : 
fe- Our life’s ability,—which is as nought,— ‘Yet even with her we well might moralise ; Sage seints om sarth—detend os, selatasanananen* 
the Our life’s duration,—which is but a sound,— ; i Loalient\ their un-likeness to the thing they ape : . 
at as tigre (No place too gay, if so the heart incline ') Their cheerlessu here God such joy hath given 
vas And then an echo, heard still faintly lingering round.’ For dark the seal! of death and judgment lies (Covering this tn wath eh pie pas 
rth And the lesson taught, from the first page to the last, is one worthy of wo- Upon thy rippling waters, Serpentine! There lack of kindliness in any shape ; ~~ 
man’s feeling heart, and the author’s sympathising genius. She invokes Day after day, drawn up in linked line, Their fierce, false judgments of avother’s sin ; 
nd- those who are blest with the means, to apply an untiring and well-directed Your lounging beauties smile on idle men, Aud by the narrowness of mind they drape 
fes- benevolence to the relief of distress. She slows them the blessings they Where suicides have braved the will divine, With tull-blown fantasies, and boasts to win 
"at enjoy, and the comforts of their happy destiny ; and she earnestly pleads the Watched the calm flood that lay beneath their ken, A better path to heaven than others wander in!’ 
1€8; cause of all who perish for want, be it of physical sustenance or mental in- Dashed into seeming peace, and never rose again. Winter is rendered more drear by a version of the fatal retreat from Ca- 
oo struction. She points out their bounden duties, and justly reproves their There, on the pathway where the well-groomed steed bul; but there is also an excellent delineation of the opera dancing and 
“ neglect or careless and irregular performance of them. Indeed, we are in- Restlessly paws the earth, alarmed and shy ; dancers. The delusion and fall of one of these gay creatures are thus com- 
- : —s hess Lewy more, musty ee i from the ignorance of the rightly While bis cnamoueed sider nought can hoel’ doind ow “ ay ae 
e isposed how best to apply the rem than from an unwillingness on their ‘ , ; -lig’ : ‘ . hs 
few »art to help their fellow-creatures ; » it 9 is given to charit .” our land —s -_ nt nin eects sas i at And thou, first flatterer of her early prime, ; 
ish- t : ; 8 Py ec ge™ ’ There they dragged out the wretch who came to die! Ere praises grew famil the ligh 3 
is ut much is wasted, and much unealled-for in consequence of inability to Strate can ta teh cath cteale sink ethan pretses grow Renter os Sie Say . 
bra, seek out the proper objects and know how to serve them. And searched for written signs to notif ; And the young feet flew round in meneared thane ’ 
rly ‘Were you ever thirsty,’ said a deplorable wretch to a kind-hearted in- Wt é i im t ; Soke ¢ eects Sere oteer Sae i 4 
a is iy ee: : , 2at pang had driven him to such sore excess, Thou, at whose gl h : lly bright ' 
the dividual who was aiming at his solace ;—‘ were you ever thirsty and with- : hts di ’ se glance the smile grew really brig 
wtediep atten ea 8 ora?” ; 3 y And who should weep his loss, and pity his distress! That decked her lips for tutored mirth before,— ree ie 
hich ‘No!’ . Cross from that death-pond to the farther side, Wilt thou deny her and forget her quite? eee if 
for ‘Were you ever hungry and without a ” Where fewer loiterers wander to and tro Thy idol, for whose sake the lavish store : 
y y morsel of food to eat ? , : 
; in ‘Never !’ " There,—buried under London's modern pride, In prodigal caprive thy hand was wont to pour? - 
and ‘Were you ever a-cold and without a particle of fuel to warm your starv- And ranges of white buildings,—long ago : . . i ee) if 
A ; lag Bathe ?? " — _— — — —_— —— of woe, a ge et wi shes angry glance,— j 
1e ‘No, never ¢ itter, re §, Have been acted here; ars pleading, and proclaims t e sentence just ; ,¢ 
her ; Then whet can you know of the sufferings of the poor? How can you bh hile, as Be swung in a a throe, Life ® gambler having lost her desperate chance, hk i 
i relieve them?’ Hoarse echoes smote the dying felon’s ear, Now let the scorned one grovel in the dust! ui 
ash. : In truth, they must be closely inspected, or the worst ills will remain Of yells from fellow-men, triumphant in his fear ! Now let the wanton dates ae beggar’s crust! t \ ki 
; undiscovered, and the best of bounties be thrown away upon the undeserv- * * * * Yet every wretch destroyed by passion’s lure tfuey! f 
| set ing. But to return to Mrs. Norton. Betwixt the deathly stream and Tyburn Gate Had a first love,—lost hope,—and broken trust: ‘ \ 
th Her poem is divided into the four seasons of Spring, Summer, Autumn : : : y And heaven shall judge whose thoughts and lives are pure = a iat 
- the . » ee pring, Summer, an, Stand withered trees, whose sapless boughs have seen ‘ 7 - 
oath, and Winter ; in each of which she takes desultory views of various descrip- Beauties whose memory now is out of date Not always their worst sin, who worldly scorn endure.’ ees i 
tions tions of poverty, and from them warmly iuculcates friendly and philanthro- And lovers on whose graves the moss is green ' And with this we close our pleasant task ; offering to Mrs. Norion our me” 
with pic principles to prompt the powerful in their exertions, and to encourage While Spring, for ever fresh, with smile serene, sincere thanks for the pure spirit and proper tone in which she has under- a | 
> the q o> the tpl + experience the benefit. The first four stanzas Woke up grey Time, and drest his scythe with flowers, taken so good a cause, and for the high talent she has displayed in this ap- i 
, tee q . - opening will exhibit the poetical structure and merit of the composi- And flashed sweet light the tender leaves between, peal to every just sentiment and Christian obligation. rR} 
stant . And bid the wild-bird carol in the bowers, a os i 
> ‘Of all the joys that brighten suffering earth, Year after year the same, with glad returning hours. THE RAILROAD MANIA Ci 
any What joy is welcomed like a new-born child ? Oh, those old trees! what see tl hen the b ah ¥ 
— What lite so wretched, but that, at its birth, — Falls on blue waters bic the bihcor sky * ious WHAT WE'RE DOING AND WHAT WE'RE COMING TO. ie TA 
s "i Thep ee ae > ie — smiled ? When young Hope whispers low, with smiles that seem BY ANGUS B. BEACH. i 
1 oorest cottager, by love beguiled, ‘Too joyous to be answered with a sigh? Somebod ked, that the da’ i hen th ~ : 
dren , : : ‘ Fs oak 4 . ome y once remarked, that the day was coming when the most ex: ' 
icles ore a = pram oe a Ae The scene is then of prosperous gaiety ; traordinary natural phenomenon we could behold—the most singular devia- { 
= sth Tord hor meee = og infccaepsiccc@pcice ne | SRR ey ra Oe oe ae ee t 
Pra- Laughs at the warning ‘dhede of taanave ¥ : ’ yA ses xury; who had not written a book. , however, matters go on much longer as 
amgail o™ e 8 ot meagre Poverty - While rosy children, young and innocent, they are now doing, we shall have a fair chance of seeing an eighth won- 
te : The pettiest squire who holds his bounded sway Dance in the onward path, and frolic with content. der added to the world in the shape of a man who actually, and bond fide, 
¥ In some far nook of England’s fertile ground, But when the scattered leaves on those wan boughs possesses not a single railway share ! 
, and d Keeps a high jubilee the happy day Quiver beneath the night wind’s rustling breath: — Doctors may go mad about Mesmerism, and parsons about Puseyism, i | 
Regi- A Which bids the bonfires blaze, the joy-bells sound, When jocund merriment, aud whispered vows Young England may be smitten with temporary insanity, touching may~ ot 
> was qi And the small tenantry come flocking round, And childcen'’s doouts, ave bucked: end ctill as death oles and cricket-balls—but old England has become a perfect monomaniac li 
lares, While the old steward triumphs to declare Lies all in heaven above and earth beneath ; in the matter of rails and locomotives. We are all railway mad—the steam- My 
here- The mother’s sutlering hour with safety crowned ; Whan cheese end distant chine the eheniiest cues whistle drowns every other sound—we hardly think, but of rival lines—we Se i! 
ystant ! ; And then, with reverend eyes, and grey locks bare, O’er lake and river, mountain, brake, and heath,— hardly dream, but of contending gradients. There is a conspiracy hatching : it 
od to : Falters—* God bless the boy !’’ his master’s son and heir ! a smile, unconscious of the woe that mars } = - yen or over ny gr aplen to be pee vw to pte by = “ iy 
guns 4 ' , seein The beauty of earth’s face, de xd by misery’s scars; ands—termini will spring up as thick as taverns—stations as ps— 
— : ee ne = - = aera i wc zs thee ston angers a een oy whole country will be one railroad city—the lines crossing and re-crossing, 4 
made 4 ‘ cet Ai vauing at see the 2eS ? Gaunt, pallid for 


eons : Feel, as they geze upon their infant's brow, and intertwining like streets—so that if you ask the way to some place a 


Come, creeping sadly to their hollow hearts, 


mae 4 The pathway of their home their thoughts retrace You hear some slow coaches talking about what we have done in the 


- : {Baia hundred miles off, the direction will be, ‘ Down the Little Peddlington 
yrsoen —— ~i +a" whose strong wings never tire— Seeking frail shelter from the winds and storms, line first, then the second railroad to the right, turn off at the third +o the 
hrees, Jnce more their long-discouraged hearts inspire : In broken rest, disturbed by fitful starts ! left, opposite to Mudfog Terminus, and go on to No. 4 Station—you can’t go 4 
ose | For sure, they deem, the smiles of that young face There, when the chill rain Ralls or lightning darts w —esk any of th ler al ? if 
a Shall thaw the frost of his relentless ire ; , Aye ps / et a, eS, Cee 
" mili- ' e frost of his relentless ire ; Or balmy summer nights are stealing on, t 
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t Houseless they slumber, close to wealthy marts 
And weeping, yearn to meet his reconciled embrace ! 


way of speed, but all that has yet been accomplished is but a faint inkling of 
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mmis- q : And gilded homes :—there, when the morning sun " what we shalldo. The idea of thinking it a feat to breakfast in Newcastle 
o had Yea, for this cause even Shame will step aside, That tide of wasteful joy aud splendour looked upon ! and dine in London! antiquated and absurd—not a bit better than the old 
ned of ; a4 rege to bow the head and wring the heart ; _ In the Summer we have astriking accountof a gipsy female perishing Pe a eo rte pe ! We look forward to quicker going than 
parkae en 8 ” that is a mother, but no bride, in gaol, and another of a felon on his trial; out of which the author deduces that. Dine three hundred miles from the place we breaktasted at! why not 
were a ot her lethargy of woe will start, a forcible argumeut in favour of education, Ship-building and the wreck finish dinner three hundred miles from the place we began it at? Make the 
of old uck from her side that sorrow’s barbed dart, of a vessel are also subjects treated with great oa. transit—not between the meals, but between the courses. Fly for every 
s were a aad no longer faiut and full of fears, Autumn recals the wild beauties of Scotland to the heart of the writer, | Change of dish to the places most celebrated for the production of the sa- 
Royal Plan how she best protection may impart whose early memories are linked to that ‘land of the mountain and the | YOUry morsel. | Thus you might have your soup in town—dash down to the 
ons of - : 0 ae lone course of those forsaken years flood. And she sings it charmingly : banks of the Tweed for a cat of salmon fresh from the water—find your- 
at ; . , cial . : — oe - a 
- _ pore in Love’s warm light, though doomed to set in ‘Brown Autumn cometh, with her liberal hand — pad wad y mee vosbvar shee agg Rag ms yg yg 8 Pe . 
’ y : Binding the harvest in a thousand sheaves; ata LP : "ne / 
aes "i Our next selection isa picture of sadness : A yellow glory brightens o’er the land, i pom ~ oye your cheese either in Cheshire or Gloucester, as you hap- 
: 4 iD ‘ Shines on thatched corners and low cottage-eaves . . . 
Greek ‘A feeble girl sits working all alone ! And gilds with cheerful light the fading leaves : j Really this seems to be what we are coming to. Time and space are 
6, was A ruined farmer's orphan, pale and weak; censilial auem ttn en: taal akes ” rapidly getting obsolete. The electric telegraph laughs at them both. Our 
mn! Ore ‘| Her early home to wealthier strangers gone ; Mere lovely yet, where Sealant csesiees posterity will regard the species of deference we paid to them as a curious 
sain of : No rural beauty lingers on her cheek ; The varied rays her wooded mountains hail popular delusion, extensively current in the dark ages. And the charm ta 
an old Her woe-worn looks a woful heart bespeak ; With: bans to welche Gao Meek enc atnaner hens ete pale work these miracles is vapour. Rails are the —— wands our modern 
sed the Though in her dull and rarely lifted eye ~ sorcerers use, and, as they lay them down, their object is accomplished. 
(Whose glances nothing hope, and nothing see For there the scarlet rowan seems to mock Time and space vanish, and every body dwells next door to every bod 
\ . § hope, g ’ : P ry y ry ¥ 
ongre- Those who have time for pity might descry The red sea-coral—berries, leaves, and all; else! . 
idee of A thousand shattered gleams of merriment gone by ! Light swinging from the moist green shining rock The next census will probably show the whole ulation divided inte 
Mars — Which beds the foaming torrent's turbid fall t d cl ilway officers, offciala, and ‘cor ) 
Mars. See wt - ‘ iich beds the foaming torrent’s turbi ; wo grand classes—railway officers, officials, and contractors on the one 
ere not (Poor eens ane Bp i And there the purple cedar, grandly tall, hand, and railway shareholders on the other. A man without a share will 
\ ym There to the city’s smoke polluted aa 8 green ') Lifts its crowned head and sun-illamed stem; be rarer than a man without a nose. Every body is rushing to the market 
to thi mek 2 Soe ; ing li iden’ ‘scrip’ and ‘ stock ’—sinking his ordi vocation i 7 
1is The primrose lifts its leaves, with buds between And larch (soft drooping like a maiden’s pall) for ‘ scrip’ and ‘ stock ’—sinking his ordinary avocation in his new career of 
*Mintshed and faint. as though their life had bee Bends o’er the lake, that seems a sapphire gem railway speculator. 
" narra Nipped by tees ref bee ry nd sth been Dropt from the hoary hill’s gigantic diadem. Our cheesemonger is an extensive holder in home schemes—our tailor 
00 shot T 5 , gret, , Sia F rather inclines to foreign speculatior The dog’ t h 
wie orn from the sunny bank where erst were seen And far and wide the glorious heather blooms : SS _ © Cog Ses Een, Wa 
casions, Lovely aud meek J . : wy Son nel coentien ate be sonenniie mands ’ into our street, talks of a buoyancy in the nor-east-and-by-north lines; and 
recon- aud meek companions, thickly set, Ao) : P : the man who sweeps the crossing at the corner infi d i fid 
eden’ P The cowslip, rich in scent, and humble violet ! Wooing the bee with honey-sweet perfumes, hat he feared | P ld ang: Ae ong: cg Meg le mag’ 2 
; ; By elt ith Acree dahier had that he feared he should be taken in extensively by the decisions of the 
nal pro- Too fanciful! the plant but pines like her U} pons Dt Aig te “4 the | ie me iin 4 | : Board of Trade. 
j : ieee ; springing ‘neath the glad exulting tre ; , 
=" er- rio ro air, for sunbeams warm and kind; of weer anbere, light of heart and limb; W peed we go = ney of railroads—whenever we open a newspaper 

e hea- ; ilivening joy of nature’s busy stir, mo apd nie we see columns of railroad meetings—estimates, gradients, guages, passen- 
1 sensi x The rural freedom, long since left yehind ! Or yielding, soft, a fresh elastic bed, : ger traffic, branch lines, competing lines, are Ser eer run e om one As 
lid day For the fresh woodlands,—for the summer wind Me mend hee = peed ana? iar heen Brindley opined that Prov idence intended rivers to feed canal so do half 

: " ; It er wind, . ’ or . y 8 > ye e s— 
sd their The open fields with perfumed clover spread:— And sun-forsaken crags grow old, and gaunt, and grim. of our friends seem to imagine that flat countries were created for the con- 
» within The hazel-copse, whose branches intertwine O land! first seen when life lay all unknown, venience of railroads, and that men and women were formed merely to be 
y y 
ge, sex, Made natural bowers and arches overhead, Like an unvisited country o’er the wave first, second, and third-class passengers. 
> young With mauy a narrow path, where only two could tread. Which now my travelled heart looks back upon, Formerly, with the exception of the few who managed, without capital, 
y= Never, oh! never more, shall these afford aoe each sunny op paw cave, to pny ag — of ee sea +“ et oak, those te btn | — 
g Hor stifled heart their innocent deliels | ere a memory, and there a grave: in railroads and other schemes who had money to invest. But we have go 
homar , Never, oh! never more, the rich ar Land of romance and beauty ; noble land far beyond such childishly narrow-minded courses of proceeding now.— 
ce, and Of feathered songsters make her morning briaht ! Of Bruce and Wallace ; land where, vainly brave, Gentlemen with dilapidated rege iia in countenance by seed Bt 
i dying, Earaine scant bread. that finds no appetite ied ill-fated Stuart made his final stand, coats—supported in turn by boots which would be admirable ventilators, if 
escribe. ’ Bx a TP nie ag Ar iy ae Tee Pr. Ere yet the shivered sword fell from his hopeless hand— they did uot let in water as well as air, are all large railway proprietors— 
atilated The sapless life she toils for lingers on ; P y! 4 ; / ea wets 8 y P ts 
1. indis- And when at length it sinks in soso | night, I love you! I remember you.’ that id proprietors ho 0 oe po Le ote yee ne 2 who hs 
, ind : A shallow, careless grave is dag,—where none ; aa ; _ | would once never have thought of any investment, other than the savings AS 
isualties ; Come round to bless her rest whese meialinda ‘aitiis cnbteok? And here she laments and rebukes the religious feuds which have dis-| bank, empty the till to buy ‘nor-by-west’ stock, and ‘ Little Pedlington, ; 
2 12 F " , tracted and broken asunder the churcli: with Mudfog Branch, Grand Union Central Junction Railroad’ shares—a ie 
~ ie This, to onr taste, is sweetly touching and unexaggerated ; but a i , report having suddenly got abroad that they have risen 200 i ‘ 
rd . yr taste, is : g . more pit ‘Ok eT a ; — I é yg the) sen 200 per cent. In ten 
| which, eous portrait follows : 8 g ; P p Ay sere Scotland !—in these later days minutes. City clerks, who formerly laid out all their pocket money in the ; 
atesusu- ow hath thy decent worship been disgraced ! ye Pare one 1 ’ : - Aye 
- , , . at @ ‘ theatres at half-price, and the Cider Cellars at full, knowingly invest it in 
ing pro- ‘There the man hides, whose better days are dropped Where, on your Sabbath hills, for prayer and praise, "own-Easter Ip-Weste ; 

I : ! ; Dette y PP ' : ; "Jown-Easterns, or Up-Westerns, or Through the Middle-Southerns. West- 
ches and ; Round his starvation, like a veil of shame ; Solemn the feet of reverend elders paced, end men think of cutting Tattersall’s for "Change—country gentlemen write 
ed piles Who, till the fluttering pulse of lite hath stopped, W ith what wild brawling, with what ruflian haste, to town agents to be on the look out for a good stonleled line to plunge 
ntly en- Suffers in silence, and conceals his name ;— Gathering to brandish Discord’s fatal torch, ; sople wi »v invest it i on ane png 

y' “ e, a ’ 8 4 into—people with money invest it in new schemes, which are ata premium 
atrusion There the lost victim, on whose tarnished fame Have men your sacred altar-gronnds defaced ; ating thaw bee helen : ; A apoer ag 
a deck J , se ti Sachlan vith hootinn fery, ot the patel trusting they will rise higher—people without money invest their wits im 
but sta- A double taint of death and sin must rest, Tl Scag Wie Lowtng Sury, at the 7 on shares ata discount, trusting they will soar toa premium. For the conve- 
others, yo yy of her village-home and parents’ blame, 1 ever-listening God, in his own holy chureb ! nience of those who have no pounds—we hear of shares sold by shillings— 
D An 7 her sleep, by pain and cold opprest, The taught would choose their teacher: be it so! and probably they will come in time to be retailed for pence. Children 
ie ener- ; raws close her tattered shawl athwart her shivering breast. Doubtless his lessons they will humbly learn, will be sent out by their parents for two-pennyworth of ‘Reduced Direct 
4 Her history is written in her face : Bowing the meek heart revereutly low. Northerns,’ or a three-farthing * York and London.’ 
The bloom hath left her cheek, but not from age ; Who first claim right to choose him or to spurn; What an utterly unimaginable place a town without a railroad will soon 
Youth, without innocence, or love, or grace, 7 Drop sentences of suffrage in the urn, be. Hew ill have no small powers of fancy who can conceive such an iso~ 
Blotted with tears, still lingers on that page ! And ballot for that minister of God, lated collection of houses. A town without a railway! as well talk ofa 
rom Smooth brow, soft hair, dark eyelash, seem to waze Whose sacred mission is to bid them turn town without a shop—a borough without a mayor—a mayor without a 
Pp. 258. With furrowed lines a contradiction strong ; Obedient eyes towards the chastening rod, _ oO Hamlet with Hamlet cut out. Who would go and live in such a 
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Islands Suid an Cee ete se "l ge ap s of snow,— Vhen that indulgence which the perfect grants, day springing up like gourds (or mushrooms—which are more familiar 
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place—some, to the world, nameless collection of tiles and slates and bricks 
—of the whereabouts—nay, the very being of which we should bave been 
in a state of blessed iguorance—were it not dragged into day—lugged into 
notoriety at the end of a new line of railroad. Vales and villages, rivers 
and ravines, brooks and bridges, every day make their menening SP pearance 
in the advertising columns of the newspapers—new to every body except 
gentlemen devoted to map-making, or omnestic Humboldts in geography. 

Every body knows the story of the plaintiff in Westminster Hall blubber- 
ing aloud as his advocate told the story of his woes, and declaring in a voice 
inarticulate with sobs, that he never knew before—never—that he was half 
so ill-used a man. So it is witha range of country. Suddenly there ap- 

an advertisement headed ‘The Muddledub, Marshy Vale and Squash- 

ton Railway, capital 1,000,006/., in 1/. shares, with an immediate call tor 
ninepence per share.’ And then comes the most eloquent of expositions 
touching the extraordinary and unequalled advantages of the proposed 
scheme. Never was there such an opportunity for investment. No engl- 
neering difficulties whatever. (By the way, itis perfectly astonishing how 
free projected lines are from such disagreeables—auntil they come to be act- 
edupon.) Well, itis proved that twenty per cent. is the least the projec- 
tors think of giving you for your money, which will of course be much safer 
than in three per cents., considering the general circumstances of Europe 
and the warlike longings of the Prince de Joinville. You read with amaze- 
ment of the extraordinary district throvgh which the new line is to wend its 
iron way, a cross between an Arcadia and an El Dorado, containing—that is 
so far as can be judged from the geological features of the country—un- 
bounded mineral riches—(mines are to be of course dug hereafter)—pro- 
ducing every species of produce, agricultural and manufactured-—that is to 
way when the railroad develops its resources—and yored with a most en- 
terprising and restless class of inhabitants, who will always be sure to keep 
moving—that is to say whenever the railroad gives them an opportunity — 
The projectors go on to hint that the Birmingham Railway, or the Great 
Western, will be comparative failures to the new line. They are perfectly 
certain of getting a bili though they have not asked yet. Nature seemed 
to have intended Marshy Vale for a railway—to have planned it with a special 
regard to gradients, and to have disposed every swell and sweep of land 
with an eye to the proper curves. In consequence of this there will be very 
few miles of deep cutting—not more than half-a-dozen tunnels, and as many 
viaducts, while the bridges which will have to be constructed are quite 
trifling comparatively. Then the landed proprietors along tie line are per- 
fectly frantic in their support of it. Not one in ggg those 
whose dissent will in point of fact be a recommendation; and as for the 
land, it is to be sold—that is indeed to be given away for nothing—or at all 
events a mere nothing—which comes to the same thing—almost. Indeed, 
what surprises the provincial committee the most is how the Marshy Vale 
Railroad could possibly have been overlooked so long. Reasoning « fortiori, 
it ought to have been the first commenced in Englond, but this 1s of course 
only an argument for its more speedy construction now. Yes, the Marshy 
Vale line is to be the true line— the no mistake line—the money-making line 
—in facr, the par e.ccellence of all new lines; an early application for shares 
is therefore quite indispensable. It is to be feared indeed that they will all 
have been allotted ere any answer can have been made to this advertise- 
ment; but that is not the committee’s fault, but the public’s for not coming 
forward sooner. However there is still a chance by applying to Mr. Doo- 
man, the Hon. Sec., at the offices of the Muddledab: Marshy Vale, and 
Squashton Railway. 

Now is the time to make your fortune—all prizes and no blanks. To be 
a sharer in the new line is evidently just the same thing as being a mi/io- 
naire. How could Marshy Vale have been hitherto overlooked! As 
tounding! And Muddledub and Squashton! Monstrous ! Two such thriv- 
ing towns—or rather cities—of (as the advertisement says) “such high ag- 
ricultural, commercial, and manufacturing importance’’—to have been leit 
pining without a rail—unenlivened by termini—the only vehicle of commu- 
nication between them an old coach running twice a week, and drawn by 
a blind horse and a spavined pony, and never full. Think ef all this—does 
not the blood boil? Heavens! where are we? In England—in the nine- 
teenth century! There and then can such things be? No. Let us wipe 
away the disgrace, and fill our pockets by a railroad union of the cities of 
Muddiedub and Squashton. Look at these oflices—are not they a guaran- 
tee for the stability of the concern? Such a splendid wire-wove announce- 
ment on the window-blinds—such flourishing letters upon the brass-plate on 
the door—such awfally high stools for the clerks inside, and such softly car- 
peted, nicely turnished rooms for the future directors. The essence of com- 
mercial respectability surrounds the fane as with a halo. Enter the shrine 
of Plutus, and for small moneys buy bank notes, or scrip, which is of course 





the same thing. Here may you go in poor and come out rich. It is through 
the Marshy Vale office that the road lies from a New Cut garret to a Bel- 
grave-square drawing-room. 

And why should you doubt it? Hear you not, every day, of men getting 
rich as fast as in the olden time—when fairies were upon the earth,and when 
hidden treasures were as plentiful in the world of fact, as they are now in 
the world of fiction? Is there not a new alchemy revived—a new plan for 
the projection of metals made manitest—a new scheme for the conversion of 
iron into gold?’ The alchemists of yore brooded with bleared eyes and 
skinny hands, over the blazing furnaces, and traced cabalistic marks. Fools! 
they should have stirred up the fire of adventurous speculation, and drawn 
out railway prospectuses. They made their iron into wedges, and placed it 
in crucibles. Dunces! they should lave beat it into rails and laid it upon 
sleepers ! 

With the new version of the old world alchemy too, we have a curious 
version of the old world feuds. We have the wars of the Rails for the wars 
of the Roses. The Houses of York and Lancaster may have no partisans 
now, but are the railways of York and Lancaster left equally unbefriended ? 
Our population is being split inte hostile railway tribes ; prospectuses are 
their weapons, newspapers their battle-fieid. The ‘Direct Northern” clan 
is in a state of deadly feud with the “ London and York” tribe. No border 
raid was so well contested as the courses cf border railways. We have the 
people of the East pitted against the people of the West, and the midland 
people, instead of being neutral, making frerce war on both. Society is al- 
most as much cut up by the railways, as the fields through which they run. 
Railway politics threaten to usurp the place of genuine politics. Peopla 
ask not whether you are a Whig or a Tory, bat whether you are a Greta 
Western man, or a South-Eastern man’ Noone caresto know the opinion 
you hold, they are anxious only to ascertain the shares, Shares usurp far 
more than their just share in conversation; they are talked of at the West 
End, as well as in the city, in the kitchen as well as the drawing-room; at 
the Pall Mall club as well as the Ratcliff Highway taproom. Resting or 
travelling, standing or sitting, you are still doomed to hear of shares, schemes, 
scrip, and premiums. 

The other day we hailed an omnibus; two elderly gentlemen, each with 
spectacles, a snuffy white neckerchief, and an umbrella, sat opposite to each 
other. They leaned back for a moment to let us pass, and then resumed a 
conversation which they appeared to have been carrying on with great 
vigour. 

‘It’s a delusion,’ said the first old gentleman. 

‘No; but your hopeful plan is a delusion, aud worse,’ rapped out the se- 
cond. 

‘ All your shareholders will be ruined,’ reiterated number one. 

“You won’t have any,’ retorted number two. 

* Your gradients are absurd,’ screamed he on the right. 

* Your tunnels are impracticable,’ shouted he on the left. 

‘We're at a premium,’ bawled the one. 

“We're ata higher,’ roared the second. 

' = Board of Trade’s with us,’ vociferated our neighbour on the one 

id. 
* That for the Board of Trade,’ replied he on the other, snapping his fin- 
gers. 

‘It’s no go with you.’ 

«It’s all up with you.’ 

“Lsay yes" 

*I say no" 

‘You're a hambug"’ 

* You’re another!’ 

* Now then, who's for Bartholomew-lane 7’ interposed the conductor, from 
his station. 

‘Here you are,” shouted both gentlemen at once, shuffling out to continue 
the “argument” in the street. 

‘Mr. Snubbins, and Mr. Suobbins, sir, observed a smiling fellow-pas- 
senger, in answer to our look of inquiry : « both most respectable gentlemen, 
on the most intimate terms, too, ouly they happen to have shares in rival 
companies.’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE LONDON TIMES. 


In the whole range of periodical literature, there is no greater curiosity 
than the columns daily devoted to advertisements in the Times newspaper. 
From those ponderous pages the future historian will be able to glean am- 
ple and correct information relative to the social habits, wants, and peculi- 
arities of this empire. How we travel, by land or sea—how we live, and 
move, and have our being—is fully set forth in the different announcements 
which appear in asingle copy of that journal. Tbe means of gratifying the 
most boundless desires, or the most fastidious taste, are placed within the 





knowledge of any one who chooses to consult its crowded columns. Should 
a man wish to make an excursion to any part of the globe between Cape 
iforn and the North Pole, to any port in India, to Australia, to Africa, or to 
China, he can, by the aid of one number of the Times, make his arrange- 
ments over his breakfast In the first column he will find which ‘ A. I. fine 
fast-sailing, copper-bottomed’ vessel is ready to take him to any of these dis- 
tant ports. Or, should his travelling aspirations be of a less extended na- 
ture, be can inform himself of the names, size, horse-power, times of starting, 
and fares, of numberless steamers which ply within the limits of British 
seas. Whether, in short, he wishes to be conveyed five miles—from Lon- 
don to Greenwich—or three thousand—from Liverpool to New York—in- 
formation equally conclusive is afforded him. a : 

The head of the second, or sometimes the third column, is interesting to a 
more extensive range of readers—namely, to the curious; for it is general- 
ly devoted to what may be called the romance of advertisements. The ad- 
vertisements which appear in that place are mysterious as melodramas, and 
puzzling as rebuses. Someof them are worded after the following fashion : 

‘To Cuartes.—Be at the pastry-cook’s at the corner of S Street at 
two. Jemima is well.—Alice.’ 

Out of such an advertisement, a novelist of ordinary tact might construct a 
whole plot. ‘Charles’ is a lover the course of whose love bas been cross- 
ed by some inquisitive papa or guardian; he has been forbidden the house 
of his adored Jemima. Correspondence by post is also impracticable ; so 
the lovers advertise one another in the Times. Happily, the lady has a con- 
fidante, to whom is intrusted the advertising department of the affair. The 
above is au assignation concocted by her ingenuity, and signed with her 
name. 

Perhaps a week after another announcement in the same column will fur- 
nish the novelist with the catastrophe. It runs thus :— 

‘To tue Youna Lapy wuo was Last sEEN at the pastry-cook’s at the 
corner of S Street. You are implored to return home immediately, 
and all will be forgiven.’ 

The fact is, Jemima met Charles punctually, and eloped with him from 
the bun-shop. Her father has relented; and as no further advertisements 
can be detected from the same parties it isfair to infer that their little family 
differences have been made up; that Charles and Jemima are married, and 
are as happy as they deserve to be. Occasionally, however, we find this in- 
teresting column occupied with notices which force npon us more painful 
inferences. A young man has defrauded his employers, and absconded ; 
and his parents invoke him, by the initials of his name, to disclose the 
amount of his defaleations. In other instances, a cowardly baukrupt has 
run away from bis creditors, and left his wife to bear the brunt of their im- 
portunities. Sheimplores him through the Times, to return and help her 
through the difficulty. 

Beneath such brief talesof mystery are usually advertised articles which have 
been lostor stolen. These vary iu style, from the coarse and mercenary of- 
fer of ‘One sovereign reward,’ to the delicate hint that ‘If the lady who 
took the ermine cloak away “ by mistake” from the Marchio: ess of Cramp- 
ton’s rout on Thursday evening will send the same to the owner, her own 
camlet wrapper will be returned to her.’ One of the most refined of this 
class actually appeared in its proper place a few mouths since. Asa super- 
fine appeal to the susceptible sentiments of a cuuple of pickpockets, it has no 
equal in the history of advertising :— 

‘If the clever artists, male and female, who combined to relieve an elder- 
ly gentleman of his letter-case and purse on Friday evening last will return 
the former, with the papers it contained, they will oblige. The case aud 
papers are of no use to them.’ 

Succeeding the ‘ Lost and Stolen,’ it is usual to find one or two of those 
heart-stirring appeals to the benevolent which--despite the efforts of the Men- 
dicity Society—have maintained many an impostor in idleness for years to- 
gether. Like Puff, in Sheridau’s ‘ Critic,’ these advertisers support them- 
selves upon their (assumed) misfortanes, by means of the proceeds of ad- 
dresses ‘to the charitable and humane,’ or ‘to those whom Providence 
has blessed with afHuence.’ The account which Puff gives of his fictitious 
inisfortunes so little exaggerates the advertisements which appear occasion- 
ally inthe Times, that we quote it. ‘1 suppose,’ he boasts, ‘never man 
went through such a series of calamities in the same space of time. I was 
five times made a bankrupt, and reduced froma state of affluence by a train 
of unavoidable misfortunes. Then, though a very industrious tradesman, I 
was twice burnt out, and lost my little all both times. I lived upon those 
firesa month. LIsoon after was confined by a most excruciating disorder, 
and lost the use of my limbs. That told very well; for 1 had the case 
strongly attested, and went about to collect the subscriptions myself! Af- 
terwards, I was aclose prisoner inthe Marshalsea for a debt benevolently 
contracted to serve a friend. I was then reduced to—oh no—then I be- 
came a widower with six helpless children. Well, at last, what with bank- 
ruptcies, fires, gouts, dropsies, imprisonments, and other valuable calami- 
ties, having got together a pretty handsome sum, I determined to quit a bu- 
siness which had always gone rather against my conscience.’ ‘The police 
reports testify that pathetic advertisements, equally unfounded, find their 
way into the third column of the Times, despite the utmost vigilance of the 
clerks. Some, ou the other hand, are manitestly from objects worthy both 
of credit and of relief. Of the latter, we selectone which appeared on the 
7th of February, 1844, and which bears evident marks of genuineness. Ad- 
dressing the sympathies of the benevolent by the borrowed aid of a popular 
fiction was a happy thought:— 

‘To tas Broruers CueeryBir, or any who have hearts like theirs. A 
clergyman, who will gladly communicate his name and address, desires to 
introduce the case of a gentleman, equal at least to Nickleby ia birth, wor- 
thy, like him, for refinement of character, even of the best descent; like 
him, of spotless integrity, and powerfully beloved by friends who cannot 
help him, but no longer, like Nickleby, sustained by the warm bueyancy of 
youthful blood. The widowed father of young children, he has spent his 
all in the struggles of an unsuccessful but honourable business, and has now 
for eighteen months been vainly seeking some stipendiary employment. ‘lo 
all who have ever known him he can refer for commendation. Being well 
versed in accounts, though possessed of education, talents, and experience, 
which would render him invaluable as a private secretary, he would accept 
with gratitude even a clerk’s stool and daily bread. Any communication 
addressed to the Rev. B. C., post-oftice, Cambridge, will procure full par- 
ticulars, ample references, and the introduction of the party, who is now in 
town, and ignoraut of this attempt to serve him.’ 

The succeeding couple of columns in the first page of the Times 
usually display the multifarious ‘ wavts’ which an endless variety of desid- 
erators are anxious to get satisfied. Situations by far outnumber the other 
wants. A governess, a gardener, an editor, a schoolmaster, a tailor, a clerk, 
or a shopman, who is in want of employment, seeks it through the pages of 
the Times newspaper. The accomplished, intellectual, honest, moral, in 
short, ‘unexceptionable’ characters, who thus paint their own portraits, give 
to the fourth and fifth columns of the leading journal the semblance of a cata- 
logue of spotless worthies. 

Some, again, try to gain employment by eccentric appeals. Foremost 
among these we place the annexed little autobiography from a person who 
advertised himself on the 22d of last February as 

‘A Cuaracter.—The noblemen and gentlemen of England are respect- 
fully informed that the advertiser is a self-taught man—a “ genius.” He 
has travelled (chiefly on foot) through the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, France and 
Italy. He has conducted a popular periodical, written a work of fiction in 
three vols., published a system of theology, composed a drama, studied Ham- 
let, been a political lecturer, a preacher, a village schoolmaster, a pawn- 
broker, a general shopkeeper; has been acquainted with more than one 
fonnder of a sect, and is now (he thanks Providence) in good health, spirits, 
and character, out of debt, and living in cherity with all mankind. During 
the remainder of his life he thinks he would feel quite at home as secretary, 
amanuensis, or companion to any nobleman or gentleman who will engage 
a once erratic but now sedate being, whose chief delight consists in seeing 
and making those around him cheerful and happy. Address A. Z., at Mr. 
P : - Street, Regent’s Park.” 

It would appear that the self-praise thus published sometimes requires a 
little help; hence, besides ‘ undoubted ability’ and ‘ unexc eptionable refer- 
ences,’ adouceur is occasionally offered ‘ to any one who will procure the 
advertiser a respectable situation.’ This ‘ sweetener’ we have known to 
vary froin five to five thousand pounds, * according to the emoluments,’ De- 
spite, however, all eccentricities, deception, and other evils, there can be no 
questien that through the advertising columns of the Times many a servant 
has procured a good situation, and many a master has been indebted for a 
valuable servant. As aspecimen of the appeals, the truth of which itis dif. 
ficult to doubt, we print the following. The fic kleness of fortune is strongly 
exemplified by the fact of a gentleman of ‘ high rank’ seeking the humblest 
employment :— 
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‘Ir WOULD BE A NOBLE ACT OF HUMANITY if any generous and kind- 
hearted individual would procure or grant EMPLOYMENT to a suflering in- 
dividual, in whose behalf this appeal is made. He is of high rank, education, 
and manners, and in every pout of view fit to fill any situation. He is 
without influential friends, and, from complicated trauds and misfortunes. is 
unable to continue the education of eight lovely children. He seeks noth- 
ing for himself, except to be so placed, giving to the hands of his kind be- 
befactor all he receives for bis children’s present and future support. This 
will save him from a broken heart, Any situation that will enable him to 

| effect this object will be received with heartfelt gratitude, and filled with 


honour, assiduity and fidelity. Most respectable reference, &c.N. B. No 
pecuniary assistance can be received.’ ue OME 

The ‘ want’ which usually succeeds that for situations is common at some 
time or other of his life to every living being. The bottom of the fifth 
column of the Times generally contains some half-dozen announcements that 
X.Y. or A. B. wants monsy. In a modern comedy, one of the characters, 
with a view to borrowing, tells arich friend ‘ that he is terribly in want of a 
thousand pounds.’ The other, with a comprehensive experience of the 
world, replies,‘ I have no doubt of it; for you may take it asa rule that 
every man wauts a thousand pounds.’* Of this vast multitude of mankind, 
there are, it appears, only afew superlatively sanguine individuals who hope 
to obtain the required cash by advertising. ‘ Ample security’ or usurious 
interest is generally the bait held forth to lenders ; but we are able to pro- 
duce one remarkable instance in which the advertiser expresses a wish for 
the loan of a bagatelle of four thousand pounds without security, and which 
he proposes to repay, not with interest, but with gratitude —= | 

“A MAN or RANK, bolding a distinguished public office, moving mn the 

highest society, and with brilhant prospects, has been suddenly called upon 
to pay some thousands of pounds, owing to the default of a friend for whom 
he had become guarantee. As his present means are unequal to meet this de- 
mand, and he can offer no adequate security for a loan, the consequence 
must be ruin to himself and his family, unless some individual of wealth 
and munificence will step forward to avert this calamity, by applying L.4v00 
to hisrescue. For this he frankly avows he can, in present circumstances, 
offer no other return than his gratitude. A personal interview, however 
yainful, willbe readily granted, in the confidence that the generosity of his 
roma deb will be the best guarantee for his delicate observance of secrecy. 
He hopes his distressing condition will protect bim from oat wy of heart- 
less curiosity ; and to prevent the approaches ot movey-lend ers, he begs to 
repeat that he can give uo security. Address to “‘ Anxious,” General Post- 
office, London.’ This ‘anxious’ man of rank made known his trifling want 
in the Times of January, 1844. a p 

The sixth and last a Tha of the first page of the Times is invariably de- 
voted to equestrian and vehicular advertisements. Any gentleman who 
may want aclever hack, a quiet cob, a powerful horse of splendid action, 
warranted to ride or drive ; or any tradesman requiring a team of superior 
young cart-houses, has only to consult his newspaper. 

Over ieaf, on the second page of the Times, persons i want of ¢ apart- 
ments’ or lodgings, ‘ with or withoutboard,’ will find many places to choose 
from. Announcements of public companies which are of a more genera} 
interest come next. Among them sometimes appear singular effusions, 
chiefly consisting of the schemes of enthusiastic patriots and headlong poli- 
ticians, who invent plans to set everything to rights inthis complicated com- 
munity, as fast as the horses, announced for sale in a previous column, can 
gallop. One, which was published about twelve months since, we have 
carefully preserved. It is by a political regenerator who dates from Cheap- 
side :— 

‘To tur Ministers or Stare, Nopiriry, AND COMMUNITY AT LARGE. 
—A Remedy for the Distresses of England.—Every considerate person ad- 
mits the present condition of society to be perfectly anomalous. A remedy 
has at length been discovered—a remedy which would effectually arrest the 
progress of pauperism, confer incalculable benefits upon the industrial com- 
munity, and diffuse joy and gladness throughout the length and breadth ot 
land, making England (without exaggeration) the envy of surrounding na- 
tions, and the admiration of the world. The plan possesses the peculiar 
merit of being practicable, and easy of application, without in the slightest 
degree infringing the rights of Spe es as by law established, or in any way 
disturbing the present relations of society. The advertiser will communi- 
cate his discovery either to the ministers of state, nobility, or those who 
may take an interest in the wellbeing of society, on condition of his receiving 
(if his plans are approved, and made available for the purposes contemplat- 
ed) £100,000. “If the nation be saved, it is not to be saved by the ordin- 
ary operations of statesmanship.”—Lord Ashley.’ The modesty of the ad- 
vertiser prevents him from adding in words what he evidently wishes the 
reader to conclude ; namely, that the nation is only to be saved by E. 8., 
of No. 142 Cheapside. : 

The rest of the columns of the Times usually occupied by advertisements 
are filled with announcements of new works, either just out, or in prepara- 
tion; patent medicines, and sales by auction. One department is benevo- 
lently set aside for the insertion of short applications for places from domes- 
tic servants. These advertisements are received ata price which little more 
than covers the duty, and expense of composing. 

Lastly come the rhetorical advertisements. These flow from the fervent 
pens of imaginative auctioneers, ‘ who’—to quote Mr. Puff once more— 
‘crowd their announcements with panegyrical superlatives, each rising 
above the other, like the bidders in their own auction-rooms ;’ inlaying ‘their 
phraseology with variegated chips of exotic metaphor.’ The skill with 
which their descriptions of houses or of lands magnify excellences and con- 
ceal defects without making an entire sacrifice of truth, is on some occasions 
wonderful. When a mansion is dilapidated, that is described as a lucky 
circumstance, for, ‘ with a trifling outlay, the fortunate purchaser will be 
afforded a fine opportunity of exercising his taste in restoration, alteration, 
and decoration.’ Sometimes the auctioneer is ‘ happy’ to announce that a 
large portion of the estate now for sale is ina completely uncultivated state, 
so that the possessor will have a fine field for the introduction of those won- 
derful improvements in draining and agricultural chemistry which are now 
at his disposal. We must admit, however, that these wordy announcements 
are less frequent in the Times than in other newspapers, although the above 
expressions are copied from its pages. The truth is, the graces of rhetoric 
are not exempted from the high charges of that densely filled journal, but 
cost as much per line as the veriest cheesemonger’s pull. Ecouomy there- 
fore obliges the verbose auctioneer to be sparing of adjectives, and to cut 
out his most exalted superlatives. It is only when the magnitude of the 
transaction enables hin—heureusement—to puff off the property ‘regardless 
of expense,’ that he is able to take a high flight in a long advertisement. 

We have now reviewed the various announcements which, taking the av- 
verage, daily appear in the Times newspaper. By an orderly arrangement 
of the printer, the different kinds we have adverted to appear as nearly as 
possible in the portions of the vast sheet which we have described, so that 
a practised srt can tell, within a column or so, where to pitch upon the 
sort of announcement he may wish to peruse. No one possessed of a _— 
of philosophy can glance over these broad sheets, without extracting a deep 
meaning froin the mass, and without getting a strong insight into human na- 
ture from many of the individual advertisements Had the Acta Diurna of 
the Romans contained similar announcements, we should bave learned more 
of their private life and habits from one of its numbers, than from all the 
classical works which have been handed down to us. 


aaeilinateents 
POEMS. 


By Thomas Edwards Hankinson, M. A., &c. 

Hatchard. 

Great success has attended Mr. Hankinsonas a poet. From 1851 to 1842, 
save three years, in two of which he does not appear to have written for it, 
he gained the Seatonian prize, with the additional premium in several in- 
stances, making it £100. : 

The poems, despite of blemishes, deserve more than common praise.— 
The stately lays of Lord Byron, avd the bold and graceful varieties of Sir 
Walter Scott, are frequently brought to our recollection as we go over his 
pages, not by creeping plagiarism or parrot-like mimicry, but inthe free and 
acceptable resemblance which kindred powers might be expected, fairly 
exercised, to produce‘ David Playing before Saul,’ presents us with some 
beautiful imagery. The shepherd harper is introduced with great dramatic 
effect. Mr. Hankinson’s style, when treating scripture subjects. is lofty bu 
not affected, and many passages are singularly rich inexpression. We were 
reminded of Milton’s 


Edited by his Brothers.— 


‘Grinned horribly a ghastly smile,’ 
in one powerful line :— 
‘ The smile that writhes above a broken heart.’ 
‘ Ethiopia stretching out her hands unto God’ furnishes awful scenes 0 
heathen rites, which are forcibly drawn out. One thrilling incident we 
transcribe ;— 
VENGEANCE INVOKED. 
I saw a swarthy chieftain lead his boy, 
A noble stripling, full of life and joy, 
(And, ‘kneel, my son,’ he cried, ‘ nor lift thine eyes, 
Lest thou disturb thy father’s sacrifice ” 
He kuelt; and thus the sire his suit preferred, 
While my son! shuddered at the vows I heard: 
‘[sue for vengeance; O iny God, accord 
Strength to my bow, and sh wpness to my sword! 
Like fell hyena may | quest my food, =~ 
Bound on the toe, and laueh, and lap his blood ; 
Smite down the warrior, pierce the mother’s heart, 
And drive the children to the Christian's mart: 
They shall be his—his more ace omplished skill 
In torture’s art shall work my wildest will. 








* Bubbles of the Day, by Douglas Jerrold. 
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Hear me, dread demon! lo, I bring my son 
To buy thine aid, my child, mine only one! 
Take him, and grant revenge !’ The og wr eye 
Just caught the uplifted axe—one short, shrill cry ! 
And one stern crushing blow! The rite was sped ;— 
Rolled gasping in the dust the severed head ; 
Whence, when I gazed again, ’twas raised and bound 
By its black locks the idol’s neck around ; 

And down his breast the life-drops’ crimson rain 
Freshened the hue of many a former stain. 


The minor or miscellaneous poems are agreeably varied in style and sub- 
ject. One poem, from its brevity, its beauty, and its holy character, our 
readers will like to possess entire :— 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE VIEW OF THE ALPS AT SUNRISE FROM THE 
RIGHI ON THE BORDERS OF THE LAKE OF LUCERNE. 
O God, upon the mountains, in the calm 

And beauty of the morning, where each sound 
Seems like the accents of a holy psalm 
Swept from the lyre of Nature, and the ground 
Offers its matin incense wide around,— 
O God! upon the mountains is there one 
Whose heart receives not, like you lake profound, 
The imaged beauty,—sends not back a tone 
With Nature’s solemn voice in gentlest unison ¢ 


Thy mighty presence is around us—felt, 
Not in its terrors, eartliquake, storm, and fire, 
In sights and sounds of harmony, that melt 
Into the spirit’s depths, till each desire 
Rises to thee, as yonder clouds aspire 
To the huge mountains’ summits, from below 
[ssuing in mist and dampness—but as higher 
They climb the evarlrsting peaks of snow, 
Touched with the hues of heaven, and melting in its glow. 


And there ye stand, majestic Alps! which never 
By foot of man were trod—ye stand, and smile 
In calm derision at his weak endeavour 
To touch the confines of each sky-girt isle ; 
’Tis well! albeit his chainless soul the while 
Can make your peaks her stepping-stones to climb 
Heights that look down upon your giant pile, 
Where she shall rest immortally sublime, 
When ye have crumbled down amid the wrecks of time. 


AGRICULLUBB. 


BY J. 8. SKINNER, KSQ- 


HOW MUCH MAY LAND BE MADE TO PRODUCE. 


Instead of seekiiig;-as mst farmers do, to add perpetually to the quantity 
or measure of their land; it would, in most cases, be much more ex- 
pedient and profitable to make it their study, on how little land can [ 
obtain the greatest quantity of produce, with all the labour and manure I 
can command? If, for example, he can, by a skilful course of culture, ob- 
tain 1000 bushels of wheat, from twenty acres, 50 bushels per acre,—how 
much better and more economical than to get the same quantity from 100 
acres, or 10 bushels peracre! In this observation it may be said there is 
nothing new, yet seeing how universally it is disregarded, in the practice 
and habits of the country, it cannot well be too often repeated, and enforced 
by every mode of illustration. The 100 acre field in the first place, requires, 
for seed, 100 bushels instead of tweuty: but the loss of this 80 additional 
bushels of grain for seed in the commencement, is scarcely worthy of regard 
in comparison with other losses involved in the cultivation of 100 acres as 








compared with 20, to obtain the same result—note the vast difference inthe 
amount of labour. There are 80 acres extra to be frequently ploughed and 
harrowed, as all land should be, far more than is usual; for it is impossible 
that the roots of plants should extract from the soil, completely, all the food 
it contains for them, unless by being finely and infinitely separated and pul- 
verized, it may be made, every particle of it, accessible to the roots. The 
Roman who tilled his farm, as many did, of only four acres, was not satisfied 
with less than nine ¢imes ploughing and harrowing for wheat. Then have 
to calculate the additional labour which must be employed in cutting over 
30 extra acres, hauling it, and threshing five times as much straw to get a 
given quantity of grain. We have said nothing about the additional fencing 


required, and taxes to be paid. Hence we repeat that the Farmer should | 


econoniise as to his labour and other resources, and study not on how much, 
but how little land they should be bestowed to ensure a given result. 


The average product of Indian corn, for example, is probably not more 
than 20 or 25 bushels to the acre; in all the old states there are well authen- 
ticated accounts of more than 100 bushels from an acre. It is, in fact, not 
easy to set limits to the capability of the earth under the most favourable 
circumstances. Ina late English paper, we find the following among other 
communications made at a meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society in 
England— 


Fertility of Land.—Mr. G. 8. Barber, Secretary of the Stalham Farmers’ 
Club, in Norfolk, having at a former meeting of the Council transmitted a 
statement of the extraordinary crop of wheat obtained from a field in that 
county, communicated on the present occasion a reply to the various inqui- 
ries made of him by the Council ia reference to the circumstance of his heavy 
yield. In his first letter, Dec. 28, 1844, Mr. Barber gives the following ac- 
count of this crop, and concludes with proposals on the part of the Stalham 
Farmers’ Club .— 
‘ A field, belonging to a gentleman not a member of our Club, by its lux- 
uriant appearance before the last harvest, attracted the attention of many 
persons in his neighbourhood, and several bets were made respecting the 
amount of its produce, which at harvest was cut and placed tan bere by it- 
self. This amount when threshed, was ascertained to be a fraction over 
22 combs, or 11 quarters (88 bushels) per acre, of Wheat; and, in order 
that this might be placed beyond a doubt, the field has been twice measured 
since harvest. The same field is said to have produced, some years since 
17 coombs = acre of Wheat, and another field in its neighbourhood, 20 
coombs (30 bushels) peracre. The Stelham Farmers’ Club, believing that 
athorough examination into all the circumstances connected with the growth 
of so large a crop may prove of national benefit, proposes to make such ex- 
amination, and to furnish the Royal Agricultural Society with the result. It 
also proposes to send, at its own cost, a portion of the soil (and if required 
of the subsoil) of the field, to the Royal Agricultural Society, to be analyzed 
by the Society at its own cost, provided the Society will kindly furnish the 
Club with such analysis, deny private communication, or by publishing 
it in their Journal, which is always read by the Club.’ os 

The Council decided that it should be recommended to the next month! 
Council, that an analysis of 12 inches of the soil, and 12 inches of the sub- 
soil of the field in question, should be made by Dr. Playfair, at the expense 
of the Society ; onl that Mr. Barber, in the mean time, should be requested 

to furnish an estimate of the amount of the produce, under the different 
heads of clean corn, seconds, and tail. 


Whete Belgian Carrot.—Sir Charles Burrell, Bart., M.P., of Knep 
Castle, near Horsham, Sussex, infurmed the Council that he attributed his 
growth of 1,600 bushels of White Carrots per acre last season (without in- 
cluding the green tops previously to carting away being severed from the 
Carrots, for teeding cows, &e.) principally in so dry a season as last year, to 
the effect of previous Pearson- ree drainage, as recommended by Mr. 
Hodges, and the circumstance of the ground having been well prepared by 
spade husbandry. Sir Charles had always found the practice preferable to 
double-ploughing or subsoiling on heavy soils; for, in addition to the increase 
of crop amounting by estimate to 300 bushels per acre, great benefit arose, 


in his opinion, to sub sequent crops, by the good eff ; | 
" 8 8, 2 fect produced by that ope- 
ration on the land. ’ 2 , . : 





r . . : 
ITALIAN RYE GRASS. 

. Once more we call attention to the properties of this grass. and recommend 
its introduction and trial. What a blessing it would be to the country, could 
our verv we: titan ’ : : : 
ur very wealthy citizens, who have accumulated vast fortunes by commerde 
and manufactures, be inoculated with the virus of agricultural improvement— 
What incalculable good mig! > . ‘ : ‘ 3 
calculable good might be done, by the unportation of valuable animals 






and implements, and the exhibition of all improvements in the modes of hus- 
bandry. On Italian rye grass we select the following :— 


LOLIUM ITALICUM, OR ITALIAN RYE GRASS. 


Specific characters.—Lower palew terminated by an awn, or head, which 
constitutes the most marked distinction between this and lolium perenne, 
the varieties of the latter being all beardless. Botanists, however, agree in 
concluding that the presence or absence of an awn in graminea does not 
constitute a sufficiently permanent character, from its being often caused 
merely by the effects of climate, soil. &. Hence, it has been concluded 
that the italian rye grass is only a variety of lolium perenne. The Italian 

e grass, however, possesses other distinctive characters, which, although 
they may seem of little consequence in the estimation of the botanist, are, 
nevertheless, [some of them, at eg of considerable importance to the 
agriculturist. Compared with any of the varieties of common rye grass, 
the lolium italicum attords a stronger beard; arrives sooner at maturity ; 
has a greater abundance of foliage, which is broader and of a lighteror more 
lively green colour ; grows considerably taller ; is more upright, or less in- 
clined to spread on the ground ; its spikes are longer Me gene more thinly 
set; and, upon the whole, producing a less bulk of seed, which is smaller, 
has awn, above mentioned, adhering to it, and is generally little more than 
half the weight per bushel of that of common perennial rye grass, when 
grown under similar circumstances. Another of its distinguishing charac- 
ters is, that it is preferred by cattle to any of the common sorts—a fact 
which has been proved by numerous experiments in various parts of the 
a, as aconfirmation of which, the following instances may be ad- 

uced : 

‘ Part of a grass park at Pitfour Castle, Carse of Gowrie, sown down in 
spring, (1833,) was found to be so much preferred by cattle to the rest, 
which was sown by common rye grass, that, while the latter produced a 
number of stalks which flowered and perfected seeds, the former was kept 
queit bare, and scarcely allowed to produce a single stalk during the whole 
season; and the cattle, which were kept in a house at night, on being let 
outinthe morning, were observed to go regularly across the whole park, 
without stopping to feed until they came to that portion occupied by the 
Italian rye grass.’ [Communicated by Mr. James Young, land surveyor and 
valuator, Perth, formerly land steward to Pitfour ae 

‘In the spring of 1833, an extensive park was laid down at Dalkeith 
palace, part of which was sown with common rye grass, part with the most 
—_ mixtures for permanent —— and part with Italian rye grass 
alone. The whole was depastured with sheep and cattle, and during the 
dry weather in July and August, 1835, the stalks or culms of the common 
rye grass (which were produced in great abundance) flowered and ripened 
into seed, and assumed adry, withered-like appearance, until the wet 
weather setin, in September. The mixture produced a much less quantity 
of culms, and retained all along a much greener appearance than the last- 
mentioned portion ; and the Italian rye grass produced scarcely any, from 
their being closely eaten down; while it retained its verdure much better 
than any of the others, not only during the warm dry weather, but also 
during the whole of the previous winter. However, from the upright ha- 
bit of growth which it possesses, the Italian rye grass has rather a bare root- 
ed appearance, and seems better adapted for forming a part ofa mixure, than 
for sowing alone as a pasture grass.’ (Communicated by Mr. Black, land 
steward at Dalkeith park.) 

‘ This plant is said to be distinguished from the common rye grass, (/o- 
lium perenne.) by its larger leaves, by its being of a deeper green, and by 
the greater height to which it grows. It is usually sown in autumn, as is 
the general practice with grass seeds in the south of Europe. After the 
field is harrowed, it is sown at the rate of from 16 to 18 Ibs. per acre, and 
seed rolledin. In the following autumn the turf is covered like an old 
meadow, and the crop of the following year is more thandouble. It may 
be also sown in the spring. If it be sown with clover or lucerne, its growth 
is so rapid that it will quickly choke them. It is eaten greedily by cattle, 
w hether green or dry, and yields 50 per cent. of hay. 

‘As there is no account of any trial having been made of this grass in 
Britain, it was an object of some importance to obtain a few seeds or 
plants of it, for the parpose of observing its character and mode of growth 
in this country. 

‘Mr. Thompson, of Banchory, having produced a few seeds of it at the 
agricultural exhibition at Munich, had the goodness to communicate them 
tome. About the same time J obtained a small quantity of what was called 
anew kind of rye grass from Hamburg. These two were sown last spring ; 
and at the same time, for the purpose of comparison, was sown along with 
them a small quantity of Stickney’s rye grass, which is held to be one of the 
most valuable varieties of perennial rye grass under cultivation. The pro- 
gress of these plants was carefully observed. There was no difference in 
the period of their germination, or in appearing above ground; but in a 
short period afterwards, the seeds obtained from Italy and from Hamburg 
both exhibited a decided superiority in their growth over that of Stickney’s 
rye grass; and this superiority was afterwards maintained during the whole 
of the season. 

‘The general appearance of these two foreign grasses was the same, they 
being broader in the leaf, and much more luxuriant in growth than Stickney’s 
rye grass; and, when examined after they came into flower, they were 
both found to be the same variety of rye grass. It is not known whether 
this Italian rye grass is a native of Italy or of Germany: neither is it known 


this plant, so far as it has been observed, accords precisely with the account 
in the Bulletin des Science Agricoles; and although the small scale upon 
which the experiment was here made did not afford an opportunity of as- 
certaining how it was relished by pasturing animals, the account obtained 
from Hamburgh precisely confirms ost above stated, for it is represented as 
being softer, more juicy of a richer foliage, and more relished by cattle 
than the common rye grass. 

‘Though the Italian rye grass will be valuable as an early grass, it also 
retains its power of growth toa late period in the season. A patch of it 
which had flowered and ripened its seeds was cut over in the first week in 
November; and notwithstanding the frosts that we have since had, (occa- 
sionally pretty severe for the season of the year, at which period vegeta- 
tion in plants is nearly dormant,) these plants have put forth new leaves, 
which at present (24th December) have attained the length of above a foot, 
showing a superiority to any other grass producing winter herbage 

‘This grass, too, is found to be more hardy than the common rye grass ; 
for, in the vicinity of Hamburg, the common rye grass will not stand the 
winters when very severe; whereas the Italian rye grass withstands the 
severities of winter, even when sown in September; and, consequently, 
the plants are young and teuder when the frost prevails. 

‘That it isa perennial grass, too, has been ascertained by the cultivation 
of itat Hamburg. A few plants in their second year have been sent here 
from that place ; which, though completely checked in their growth by the 
effects of the sea voyage, were planted about the middle of November, and 
have now put forth a number of fresh leaves.’ 





Sanpy Serine, Montaomenry Co., Maryland, 4 M. 25, 1345. 

Respectep FrRienp :— 

At the request of a neighbour, I visited my wheat experimentsin his com- 
pany to-day. The ground is soaked with rain, which it has not been since 
the 10th of March ; indeed we have had but one light shower since the 14th 
of last month. Our wheat and grass suffer greatly with the drought; but I 
find the wheat manured with guano (200 lbs to the acre ) suffers decidedly 
less than the part of the field manured either with ground bones, or barn- 
yard manure; this I attribute to the greater growth of the plant shading 
the ground—for the same reason, or from the same cause, the clover seed 
has taken better with the guano. All the wheat where the guano was sown 
is of a dark green, and very rank growth; very thick on the ground, and 
averaging knee bigh—a portion of it, where the soil is best, is now waist 
high—say 2 feet 9 in. to 3 feet high. No part of the field, manured with 
ground bones, (about one half) or stable mavure, (the balance of the field, 
except one acre which has 200 Ib guano, a strip passing through the field,) 
is equal to that part with guano :— 


Manured with ground bones 12 
Ib to the acre. 
New dry-ditch. 
200 lb Guano to acre. 
Stable and barn-yard manure 


25ox-cart loads to the acre. 














| Tenacresin the field, and sown with Mediterranean wheat. 


My other experiment, sowed later in the season, and with white bearded 


wheat, is equally satisfactory, as regards the fertilizing of the guano—ad- 
joining this lot of wheat is another experiment, with 12 bushels of ground 


bones to the acre. The guano part is now decidedly in advance of the oth- 





a; but I know from experience what the ground bones will do; and al- 
though the present crop of wheat may not equal that with guano, its effects 
will last for years, and yield heavy crops of grass. The guano may prove 
equally lasting ; this time will prove. 

The experiment on corn, alluded to, was by one of my neighbours; I 
did not see_its progress, but am assured by some who did, and on whose 
statements [ can fully rely, that the increase from a single teaspoonful of 
Guano to the hill, was astonishing. 

From the data furnished me at the time, I made a calculation, and found 
the increase in the grain (not estimating the increase of fodder, which was 
weighed as well as the grain, and was about 50 per cent. increase) over and 
above the cost of Guano, yielded him at the rate of $5.40 per acre, more 
than the adjoining land, not manured with Guano. The experiment was a& 
follows—near the middle of the field, a certain number of contiguous hills 
in a square had each a teaspoonful of Guano, when the corn was a few inches 
high—care being taken not to put any on the plant itself. This is at the 
rate of about 70 lb. to the acre—a little over a bushel. , The cultivation was 
the same ; and at harvesting, an equal number of hills adjoining the square, 
were selected, and the produce carefully weighed of each. This experiment, 
small as it was, was viewed by many persons; and no doubt sold some 
tons of Guano for our friend George this spring. 1 have planted my corn ; 
and on a part of the ground have sown broad cast 200 Ib. Guano to the acre. 
It was without admixture with any thing, and harrowed in, a day or two 
before planting the corn. 

All the land planted in corn, had about 70 bushels of lime to the acre, 
broken fine, and spread in the caustic state—not having rain to slake it. 
This is another experiment; I wish to test the effects of the Guano, under 
these circumstances: for it is said to be valueless or nearly so, if it comes 
in contact with lime in the caustic state. The balance of my corn, | shall 
manure in the hill with Guano; and in different quantities; occasionally 
leaving a row without any applied. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that with me at least, the whole thing ia 
as yet a matter of experiment; though so far, it promises most favourably~- 
If favoured with health this season, I shall try it effectually, on different 
crops, and in various ways. 

By the side of the Guano on my oat crops, I have sowed 100 bushels of 
ground bones. My melon patch is also the subject of Guano experiments, 
as well as most of our garden sarse as the Yankees term our vegetables. 
Some might think me ‘ Guano Mad ;’ not so: I mean to ascertain by actual 
experiment, whether or not, others are so. 

I am, very respectfully, thy Friend, 
Signed, EDWARD STABLER. 
RECENT OBSERVATIONS ON GUANO. 

The following letter is from a practical Farmer, as exact in his observa~ 
tions, of as sound judgment, and as little liable either to mistake or exagge- 
rate as any one we know. 

It will be rendering au essential service to horticultural and agricultural 
if allothers who have purchased the African and the Peruvian Guano, will 
take notes and favour the public with the results of all their trials, stating 
all the particulars necessary to the formation of an accurate judgment as te 
its value. . 

The past Spring has been particularly unfavourable to a full developement 
of its virtues, owing to the extraordinary drought which prevailed for many 
weeks after the time when it was proper to apply it on oats, or asa top-dres- 
sing on wheat or grass. 

We are not aware that there is, at present, any Guano on sale in this Mar- 
ket, except that imported in the Shakspeare, by Mr. Collins, though there 
maybe. Cargoesof Peruvian are expected in Autamn by Mr. Bartlett of 
New York, and M. George of Baltimore, only agents to the English Houses, 
who enjoy, exclusively, the privilege of exportation-from Peru. 

It is not to be doubted, that Congress will abolish the duty now levied on 
an‘article exclusively used for the benefit of Agricultare ; and not rivalling, 





in which of these countries it was first cultivated. The whole character of 


injtriously, any American interest or branch of industry. 

If this shoyld not be done, it will show great want of alertness on the part 
of agriculturalists, and a considerable ignorance of, or indifference to an im- 
portant public concern, on the part of Congress. 

Iustead of seeking to extend our already limitless domain, how much bet- 
ter it were to be devising the means of augmenting national power by a more 
careful culture and developement of all the resources we already possess. 

Let us enforce the same thought, by the better and more forcible language 
of an accomplished writer in the National Intelligencer. 

Our object, in a word, is ‘ to extend the area of freedom’ by the exten- 
sion of those things which give value to freedom, and by which alone it can 
be sustained ; by ‘knowledge, truth, and justice; by commerce, agriculture, 
and manufactures; by industry, frugality, and peace ; by the cultivation of 
the head and the heart. ) isl 

Let us aim atfilling up our present ‘ area’ with flourishing cities and 
towns, with pleasant villages and “yt farms ; let our desire be to 
people that ‘area’ with men freed from ignorance and vice, free in the pos- 
session of knowledge and integrity, and strong in the strength which those 
attributes’ alone can bestow! 

Mushrooms.—We have already stated that the artificial production of 
mushrooms was carried to an enormous extent in the environs of Paris.— 
One of our contemporaries now states that he has visited the grounds of one 
of the growers, where the beds are so numerous that if they were allin one 
line they would reach to the distance of two leagues.—Galignans. 


The Arabs melt their butter over a slow fire, which expels all the wate 
particles. It willthen keep without salt; and the Irish have adopted wi 
success a similar mode for exportation to the East Indies. 


—— 


THE ACTING OF MADLLE. PLESSY. 


From the Court Journal. 

The most perfect triumph of art is that which exhibits it in the most inti- 
mate union with actual nature. Ars est celare artem, is an excellent rule 
—for those who want one; but the consummate artist knows nothing about. 
it; his art is above art—nay, it is above nature. As the marriage of two 
congenial minds of opposite sexes produces a result ou each, superior to any 
that could have been done without it, so does the marriage of perfect art 
with perfect nature produce a nature more accordant with the ideal which 
is the type of the highest nature, and conseqaently the test of the highest 
art, than could Seaeibies attained by any other means. And such is the tri- 
umph of Madlle, Plessy as an actress. The immediate results of her acti 
are as purely natural as the most involuntary ones of actual life modified by 
actual circumstances; yet are they as absolutely and entirely under the con- 
trol of her will as if she were practising them before a mirror, and could 
put them on and off as a garment—as, in fact, she can and does She does 
infinitely more than “hold the mirror up to nature ;” she is herself at once 
the reflecting mirror and the reflected image of every one of those phases of 
nature which, “by her so potent art,” she herself creates. 

And this brings us to the great and leading feature of Plessy’s acting—that 

which makes it a thing peculiar and alone—a thing which could never have 
been seen, in the absenco of the individual from whom it emanates. There 
are many very beautiful poems—compositions really deserving the high and 
rarely merited title of poetry—which man rsons might have written ;— 
but the Allegro and the Penseroso oak ce been written by Milton 
alone ;—had there been no Milton, there could have been no such produce 
tions. 
We were about, in the pride of criticism, to explain this in one word—or 
to fancy we could do so—that one word being Genius. But it is for Ge- 
nius alone to settle things in this summary fashion. In the hands of Madlle. 
*lessy a oui or anon has often more meaning compressed into it than a score 
of critics couid explain the rationale of, if they were to “cudgel their brains’® 
till doomsday ; yet every spectator of her acting—critics included—fee/s the 
whole sum of this meaning, more fully than any expansion of it could ac- 
complish. But to achieve this is the privilege of genius—in the presence 
of which criticism should know itself better than to ape that which it can at 
best do no more ‘han interpret. 





We were about to attempt the explanation of the secret of acting like 
that of Plessy, by the single word Genius: but the explanation would have 
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darkened the mystery rather than cleared it up. It is ‘ genius’—but not 
im the generic sense of the term:~-it is the individual genius of Madlle 
Plessy—the subtle essence of all those sweet appliances appertaining to 
that individual person, and uniting themselves spontaneously as te 
* esprit de mille flewrs'—which constitutes the quality we would explain by 
mere words, but which baffles us the more, the more intensely we feel it. 
Let us then abandon the hopeless task, and content ourselves, if we cannot 
content our readers, with describing merely. And even this we must be 
allowed to do in a spirit of unlimited and unmingled admiration,—or we 
shall miss the only mark we aim at—that of impressing our readers with a 
feeling about this divine actress akin at least with our own. 

We have said that the acting of Madlie Plessy is a creation of her own 
genius. But it is in most cases even more than this; it is, like the fabled 
philosopher’s stone, or the elixir vite, a creation of precious things out of 
worthless or of vile ones. In creating the Semiramide or the Nina Pazza 
out of the miserable /ibretto of an Italian versegrinder, Pasta did a greater 
thing than our own Siddons did inembodying a Lady Macbeth, or a Con- 
stance, or a Queen Catharine; and in creating, as Plessy did on Wednes- 
day night, such a succession of unspeakably beautiful pictures of actual liv- 
ing and breathing nature—of confiding and happy love ; of melting and 
abounding tenderness ; of intense agony ; of deep and soul-subduing pathos; 
of the re-action of each and all of these on woman’s pride, as exhibited in 
a pretended triumph over them all ; of that settled and saint-like repose— 
that almost weeping bliss—which awaits what a pure-minded woman be- 
lieves to be the coming consummation of her long-deferred hopes ; and 
finally, of that utter and dreary desolation which comes with the conviction 
that those hopes were self-delusions, and that nothing has been real of her 
young life but her manifold miseries :—the creation, we say, of all this, and 
much more, out of the mingled poverty and absurdity of the piece, entitled 
‘Marie, ou les Trois Epoques,’ is an incomparably greater achievement than 
even her own still more beautiful performance of the previous Monday, in 
Casimir de la Vigne’s ‘ L’Ecole des Vieillards,’ which, with a very sleuder 
amount of nature and passion, has sufficient dramatic skill to mask the want 
of these. 

To descend to individual qualities in the acting of this exquisite person, 
that which may be cited as the leading one, is her astonishing power of ex- 
pression—of condensing a whole world of passion—of tenderuess, or indig- 
nation, or terror, or grief, or pity—into a single word, or even into a sound 
that cannot be male to take any accepted form on paper—an oh! an ah! 
that can only be so written, but that pages might be expended in attempt- 
ing to make intelligible, in the absence of that expression which gives soul 

sense to them. : 

Another of the most remarkable qualities of Plessy’s acting is the electrical 
rapidity and precision with which she elicits the effects she desires to pro- 
duce. They are— 

‘Like the lightning 
That is gone ere you can say—it lightens,’ 
yet the stroke is as infallible, and the trace of its course as indelible, as that 
of the most deliberate and elaborate working out of the most maturely con- 
sidered design. 

Another of those qualities in which Plessy excels all her rivals that we 
are acquainted with, even on the French stage, is that subtle union of softness 
with energy, which is peculiar to female actors, and which so beautifully 
embodies the essence of the female character. Nothing can be fiver than 
some examples of this, which occur in her performance of Madame Dau- 
ville, in ‘ L’bcole des Vieillards.’ 

It may be cited as a remarkable evidence of the high and varied excellences 
of Mdlle Plessy as an actress, that they altogether eclipse her charms as a 
woman. There is unquestionably nothing else so traly beautiful at present 
on any European stage, if beauty consists in a due and exactly-balanced union 
of physical and intellectual expression ; yet her loveliness as a woman is the 
last quality that we discover in her—or, at all events, it is the first that we 
forget—while watching her efforts as an actress. And this is, perhaps, her 
greatest triumph—the surest proof of her surpassing powers. To ‘see 
Othello’s visage in kis mind,’ was a beautiful testimony of the observer's 
admiration ; but to overlook the personal loveliness of Plessy in the charms 
of her acting, is a still more signal evidence of the captivating nature of her 
intellectual qualities. 

an 
MARRIAGES 1N HIGH LIFE. 

On Wednesday was solemnised, at the District Church of All Souls, Re 
igre the marriage of Augusta Lavinia, Countess of Kerry, with the 

on. Charles Gore, brother of the present, and nephew of the late Earl of 
Arran. The ceremony was conducted in astrictly private manner, none but 
the immediate relatives of the parties taking any part in the same. The La- 
dies Emily, Harriet, and Kathleen Ponsonby, and the Ladies Elizabeth and 
Emily Gore, officiated as bridesmaids. There were present the Earl of Bess- 
borough, the Earl and Countessof Shelborne, and several other members of 
the respective families. The service was performed by the Rey, J. Guthrie, 
Vicar of Calne, Wilts,and domestic chaplain to the Marquess of Lansdo wne. 
After the ceremony, the happy pair left town for East Hall, Wandswor th, 
(one of the Earl of Bessborough’s seats,) to. pass the honeymoon. 

On the 27th ult., was celebrated, at Northembury, the marriage of Wm 
Fielder Croome, Esq., House, Gloucester, and Ellen Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir Richard Puleston, of Emral Park, Flintshire, Bart. The 
bridal party, with their more immediate relatives and friends, proceeded to 
the church in eiglit carriages, the lodges, the gateways, the road, and the 

village, presented a succession of arches, formed with evergreens, and de- 
corated with flags and streamers. The walk to the sacred edifice was cov- 
ered with crimson cloth, and the interior filled by the friends and tenants of 
Sir Richard, who, with their neighbours, had come from far and near to wit- 
ness the interesting ceremony, after which the carriage returned to the man- 
sion, the labourers meeting that of the bride and bridegroom, and drawing 
it to the house, where the assembled guests from that and the neighbouring 
counties, to the number of between forty and fifty, not only partook of a 
splendid dejeiner a la fourchette, but were entertained for four successive 
days with that princely hospitality and kind attention for which Sir R. and 
Lady Puleston are so well known, and to which the halls of Emral, with 
its magnificent gold plate, are so well adapted. Rich and poor poured forth 
their ardent aspirations for the happiness of the wedded pair, who, after the 
dejeiner, set off in their carriage, drawn by four greys, to pass part of the 
honneymoon at Cerney House. 

The marriage of the Right Hon. Lord Gifford with Frederica Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Captain Barkeley, R. N., was solemnized on Wednesday 
last, at Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, in the presence of a numerous 
family circle. After the ceremony, a dejeiner was provided at the residence 
of the gallant Captain, and the happy pair having received the congratula- 

tions of their friends, took their departure at an early hour in the afternoon 
for Elton Hall, Shropshire.x—Court Journal, April 5. 
> —- 
SONNET. 
BY S. W. PARTRIDGE. 

Urging with queenly grace her upward way 
Through the blue lonely sky, night's matchless queen 
Lights up the landscape with her silver sheen, 
And gladdens all around with softened ray. 
On the cold pearly ground the shadows play ; 
The dusky trees in gloomy grandeur lean 

O’er the gray moveless stream in sleep serene ; 
And all things dream the silent hours away. 
Vision of beauty, my poor senses reel, 
Intoxicated with thy witchery ; 

My heart o’erbrims with joy; and I sigh, 

Such hushing melancholy awe | feel ! 

Alas that drowsy sleep should o’er me steel, 
And to thy charms seal up my ravished eye. 





Comraxy.—There is a certain magic or charm in company, for it will as- 
similate and make you like to them by much conversation with them. If 
they be good company, it is a great means to make you good, or confirm 
you in goodness; but if they be bad, it is twenty to one but they will cor- 
rupt and infect you. Therefore be wary and shy in choosing and entertain- 
ing, or frequenting any company or companions; be not too hasty in com- 
mitting yourself to them: stand off awhile till you have inquir d of some 
(that you know by experience to be faithful) what they are; observe what 
company they keep ; be not too easy to gain acqnaiutance, but stand off 
and keep a distance yet awhile, till you have observed and learned touching 
them. Men or women that are greedy of acquaintance, or hasty in it, are 
oftentimes snared in ill company before they are aware, and entangled so 
ahat they cannot easily get loose from it after when they would.—Sir Mat. 
thew Hale. . 

Curious Errects or Eartuqvakrs.—The St. George's Chronicle—is- 
land of Grenada, West Indies—mentions the following remarkable fact :- 






laison of Loughton Hall, appears in a recent number of the Polytechnic Re- 
view :—Mr. Bain succeeded to admiration in working electric clocks b 
the currents of the earth. On the 28th of August, 1844, he set up a small 
clock in my drawing-room, the pendulum of which is in the hall, and both 
instruments in voltaic circle as follows:—On_ the north-east side of my 
house two zine plates, a foot square, are sunk ina hole, and suspended 
by a wire, which is passed through the house to the pendulum first, and 
then to the clock. On the south side of the house, at a distance of about 
forty yards, a hole was dug four feet deep, and two sacks of common coke 
were buried in it; among the coke another wire was secured, and passed in 
at the drawing room window, and joined to the former wire at the clock. 
The ball of the pendulum weighs nine pounds; but it was moved energe- 
tically, and has ever since continued to do so with the self same energy. 
The time is to perfection ; and the cost of the motive powers was only seven 
shillings and sixpence There are but three little wheels in the clock, and 
neither weights nor spring; so there is nothing to be wound up. 


Pursuit or KNowiepGe.—Ue thatenlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to 9. agar therefore we should 
cherish ardonr in the pursuit of useful knowledge, aud remember that a 
blighted spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, however 
beautiful and gay, are only intended by nature as preparatives to autumnal 
fruits. —Johnson. 

Respect ror Genivs.—Genius, strictly speaking, is only entitled to res- 
pect when it promotes the peace, and improves the a and comfort 
of mankind. What should we think ofthe gardever who planted his flow- 
er-bed with henbane and deadly nightshade? What should we think of the 
zeneral who, being intrusted with an army, and a plentiful supply of milita- 
ry stores, applied these powers to degrading and enslaving hisown country? 
He should be visited with scorn, aud punished as a traitor. And why 
should the man who directs the artillery ofhis genius, delegated to him for 
high and holy purposes, to shaking those foundations on which the happiness 
of his species rests,and who applies the divine spark within him to the kind- 
ling of low and debasing passions, be allowed to hear his plaudits swelled 
in proportion as his powers of doing mischief become apparent? Talentis 
always accompanied with the responsibility of using it rightly ; and the neg- 
lect or pity of the virtuous is the penalty which the child of genius pays, or 
ought to pay, for its abuse. However splendid talents may compel our 
admiration, they have no right to claim the general esteem of mankind 
when their possessor exercises them without regard of what is due to the 
well-being of society himself.—Lit. Gaz. 
— 

From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE SUGGESTS THAT HER DEAR MOTHER SHOULD ‘COME AND 
LIVE WITH THEM.’ 
Is your cold better to-night, Caudle? Yes; [thought it was. "Twill be 
quite well to-morrow, | dare say. There’s a love ! You don’t take care enough 
of yourself, Caudle, you don’t — And you ought, I’m sure; if only for my 
sake. For whatever I should do, if anything was to happen to you—but I 
wont think of it; no, I can’t bear to think of ¢hat. Still you ought to take 
care of yourself; for you know you're not strong, Caudle ; you know you're 
not. 
Wasn’t dear mother so happy with us, to-night? Now, you needn't go to 
sleep. so suddenly. I say, wasn’t she so happy? You don’t know? How 
can you say youdon’t know? You must have seen it. But she always is 
happier here than anywhere else. Ha! what a temper that dear soul has! 
I call it a temper of satin; it is so smooth, so easy, and so soft. Nothing 
puts her out of the way. Andthen.if you only knew how she takes your 
part, Caudle! I’m sure, if you’d been her own son ten times over, she 
couldn't be fender of you. Don’t you think so, Caudle? Eh, love? Now, 
do answer. How can you tell? Nonsense, Caudle, you must have seen it. 
I’m sure, nothing delights the dear soul so much as when she’s thinking how 
to please you. . 
Don’t you remember Thursday night, the stewed oysters when you came 
home? ‘That was all dear mother’s doings! ‘ Margaret,’ says she to me, 
‘it’s a cold night; and don’t you think dear Mr. Caudle would like something 
nice before he goes tobed ?’ And that, Caudle. is how the oysters came about 
Now, don’t sleep, Caudle; do listen to me, for five minutes; ’tisn’t often I 
speak, goodness knows. 

And a whata fuss she makes when you're out, if your slippers arn’t 

put to the fire for you. She’s very good? Yes—I know she 1s, Caudle. 
And hasn’t she been six mouths—though | promised her not to tell youa—six 
mouths, working a watch-pocket for you! And with her eyes, dear soul— 
and at her time of life! 
And then whata cook she is! I’m sure, the dishes she'll make out of next 
tonothing! I try hard enough to follow her; but I’m not ashamed to own 
it. Caudle, she quite beats me. Ha! the many nice little things she’d sim- 
mer up for you—and J can’t do it; thechildren, you know it, Caudle, take 
so much of my time. I can't do it, love: and ! often reproach myself that 
1 can’t. Now, you shan’t go to sleep, Caudle; atleast, not for five minutes. 
You must hear mee. 

I’ve been thinking, dearest—ha ! that nasty cough, love !—I’ve beenthink- 
ing, darling, it we could only persuade dear mother to come and live with 
us. Now, Caudle, you can’t be asleep; it’s impossible—you were coughing 
only this minute—yes, to live with us. Whata treasure we should have in 
her! Then, Caudle, you never need go to bed without something nice and 
hot. And you want it, Caudle. You don’t wantit? Nonsense, you do; 
for you're not strong, Caudle; you know you're not. 

I'm sure, the mouey she’d save us in housekeeping. Ha! what an eye 
she has for ajoint! The butcher doesn’t walk that could deceive dear moth- 
er. And then, again, for poultry! What afinger and thumb she has for a 
chicken! I never could market like her: it’s a gift—ynite a gift. 

And then you recollect her marrow-puddings? You don’t recollect ’em ? 
Oh, fie! Caudle, how often have on ind her marrow-puddings in my face, 
wanting to know why I couldn’t make’em? And I wouldn't pretend to do 
itafter dear mother. I should think it presumptuous. Now, love, if she 
was only living with us—come, you're not asleep, Caudle—if she was only 
living with us, you could have marrow-puddings every day. Now, don’t 
fling yourself about and begin to swear at marrow-puddings; you know you 
like ’em, dear. 

‘What a hand, too, dear nother has for a pie-crust! But it’s born with 
some people. What do you say? Why wasn’t it born with me? Now 
Caudle, that’s cruel—unfeeling of you; | wouldn’t have uttered such are- 
proach to you for the world, People can’t be born as they like. 

‘ How often, too; have you wanted to brew at home! And I never could 
learn anything about brewing. But, ha! what ale dear mother makes! 
You never tasted it?) No, Lknow that. But I recollect the ale we used to 
haveat home: father never would drink wine after it. The best sherry 
was nothing like it. You dare saynot? No; it wasn’t indeed, Caudle.— 
Then, if dear mother was only with us, what money we should save in 
beer! And then you might always have your own nice, pure, good, whole- 
some ale, Caudle: and what good it would do you! For you’re not strong, 
Caudle. ; 

‘ And then dear mother’s jams and preserves, love! I own it, Caudle; it 
has often gone to my heart that with cold meat you hav’n’t always had a 
pudding Now, ifmother was with us, in the matter of fruit puddings, 
she ’d make it summer all the yearround. But I never could preserve— 
now mother does it, and for next to no money whatever. What nice dogs- 
in-a-blanket she ‘d make fur the children! What's dogs-in-a-blanket? Oh, 
they ’re delicious—as dear mother makes ’em. 

“Now, you have tasted her Irish stew, Caudle? You remember that ? 
Come, you ‘re notasleep—you remember that? And how fond you are of 
it! And I never can have it to please you! Now, what arelief to me it 
would be if dear mother was always at hand that you_ might have a stew 
when you liked. What aload it would be off my mind 

‘ Again, for pickles! Not at all like anybody else’s pickles. Her red 
cabbage—why it’s as crisp as biscuit! And then her walnuts—and her all- 
sorts! Eh, Caudle? You know how you love pickles; and how we some- 
times tiff about em? Now ifdear mother was here, a word would never 
pass between us. And I’m sure nothing would make me happier, for— 
you ’re not asleep, Caudle !—for I can’t bear to quarrel, can I, love? 

‘The children, too, are so fondofher! And she'd be such a help to me 
with em! I’m sure, with dear mother in the louse, I shouldn’t care a fig 
for measles, or anythingofthe sort Asanurse she’s such atreasure! —~ 

‘ And at her time of life, what a needlewoman! And darning and mend- 
ing for the children, it really gets quite beyond me now, Caudle. Now 
with mother at my hand, there wouldn’t be a stitch wanted in the house. 

‘ And then when you’re out late, sometimes; | can’t expect you of course, 
to be always at home—why then dear mother could sit up for you, aud no- 
thing would delight the dear soul half so much. 

‘ And so, Caudle, love, I think dear mother had better come, don’t you? 
Eh, Caudle? Now, you’re not asleep, darling; dor.’t yon think she'd bet- 
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namely, that on the occurrence of the earthquake there on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1344, those clocks of which the pendulums oscillated from east to west 
were almost all stopped, while those whose pendulums vibrated north and 
south were not affected. It is also mentioned that the needles ot compasses 


on board the Thames steamer, which was then among these islands, revoly- 


on their centres with great rapidity during the convulsion. 


tercome? You sayuo! Yousay Noagain? You won't have her, you say ; 
You wont, that’s flat? Candle—Cau-Canu-dle—Cau—dle—’ ‘ . 
‘Here, Mrs. Caudle,’ says Mr. C. in his MS., ‘suddenly went into tears; 
and I went to sleep.’ 
Captain Rous and the Ladies.—The Captain, speaking on the state of the 
| navy question, advised that 5000 seamen should be constantly afloat in frig- 


E.scrric Crocxs.—The following extract, from a letter from Mr. Fin-! ates, corvettes, and brigs; aud that‘ their head-quarters should be Cork, for 


he could assure the house by experience that no squadron could be kept in 
good discipline jat Portsmouth or Plymouth, where the seamen’s wives 
were constantly on board.’ Does the objection of the gallant member apply 
equally to the wives of captains, as to the helpmates of the common sea- 
men? We hope not. 


YOUNG ENGLAND ON GOVERNMENT. 
The following views on Government are selected from the unpublished 
MS. of a young gentleman in a white waistcoat. They were probably in 
tended for publication somewhere, but as they have not yetattained the hon 
ours of type, we award them a place in our columns without in any way 
committing ourselves to the oprions of the writer :— 
‘If we had the formation of a ministry, it should be a ministry of the pen 
not of the portfolio. Wewould havea cabinet of authors: our Premier 
should be a novelist, and our Lord Chancellor should be a poet. The world 
might smile at this suggestion ; but what can be more beautiful than the 
idea of wedding law to the lyre, thus softening the asperities of the one by 
the sweetness of the other? Is not poetry the very foundation of our le- 
gal system ? for is not all law blended with fiction ? 

' To show how easily the poet and the lawyer may be combined, we sub- 
join a forensic judgment, which has been allied to one of the most charming 
pieces of fancy that ever emanated from the genius of the author of the ‘ Irish 
Melodies.’ It is a decision on a point of pleading—one of the driest sub- 
jects that can be conceived ; butstill capable, by the treatment Young Eng- 
and would suggest, of being graced with poetic elegance. The judge 
sitting in banco, is supposed to be delivering his judgment on a demurrer 
to the 

““Ain—‘ Believe me if all those endearing young charms.’ 
“ Believe me if all those elaborate pleas, 
You've argued so ably to-day, 
Could all be demolished with infinite ease, 
Like the sums which the law melts away ; 
There would still be a point which this moment I see, 
Let your eloquence urge what it will ; 
And though with your case I might wish to agree, 
My duty’s more absolute still. 


“It is not while Stephens and Chitty you cite, 

And away from the cases you steer, 

That L can determine that black shall be white,— 
Tf [could L ought not to sit here. 

The judge that is upright all favour forgets, 
He no partiality knows ; 

As Denman will turn on the silk-toga’d pets 
The same look that he gives the back rows.”’ 





Our City Article.—Tn the railway share market there is a tendency to go 
up, and it is probable that it will be all-up with a great many in a week or 
two. In the foreign market yesterday was settling day, and pawnbroker’s 
scrip wasin extensive demand to meet the claims made by the bulls and the 
bears on the geese and the donkeys. In order to satisfy the public appetite 
for speculation, a few new lines have been projected, theshares in which re- 

uire a deposit of only five shillings: and we understand that at several of 
the larger schools the woman who goes round with the sweet stuff is allowed 
to take a limited guantity of railway scrip in one corner of her basket, for 
the accommodation of juvenile ‘then. 

Among a variety of other new schemes, we have heard of one which 
promises to be unusually nage Itisa new Soath of Eagland Gretua 
Green Association, to facilitate runaway matches, by establishing a Gretna 
Green in the immediate vicinity of Loudon. The expense of going so far 
north will thas be completely obviated, and the elopement will be brought 
within the reach of the humblest as well as the highest. 

It is proposed to start an omnibus in conjunction with the South of Eng- 
land Gretna Green—the fare being one shilling for a happy couple; and if a 
bridesmaid is taken, she is to be charged extra for luggage The only ob- 
jection we can see to the scheme is, the probability of its putting an end to 
a good deal of the romance that now hangs over a runaway match ; but sen- 
timent ought to give way to the advantages of a six-peuny fare; and there is 
something inspiring in the idea of Elopementfor the Million. 


THE IRISH MARTYRS. 
‘The Martyrs wore the uniform of the ’82 Club.’ 
We have received, and hasten to publish, the enclosed fayour from 
Lady Morgan :— 
At Kilkenny King Dan and his Marthyrs 
Sat down to their platthers and jorums, 
In lovely green coats and goold garthers— 
Och sure they are the sweet uniforums! 
But there’s martyrs besides those repailers 
Who on the occasion displayed them— 
The martyrs I mean are the tailors, 
The tailors at Dublin who made them. 


THE USE OF THE CITY REMEMBRANCER. 

We were dining lately on a steak. Absorbed in thought, we ate me- 
chanically. In the meanwhile, an obscure sense of a waut, something like 
the half-consciousness of an uneasy doze, oppressed us. It had worried us 
for at least ten minutes, when suddenly we were roused from our reverie 
by operon | asking us to hand the mustard. The mustard! Ha! that was 
what we lacked, and had forgotten. 

Now dawned on our thus widely awakened mind a discovery which we 
had ofteu tried to arrive at. We perceived the utility of the City Remem- 
brancer ; it was as clear as daylight. The Lord Mayor, immersed in reflec- 
tion, is eating venison. ‘My Lord,’ says the Remembrancer, nudging him 
in the ribs—*Umph!’ grunts the absent magistrate; ‘Currant jelly, your 
Lordship?’ suggests the officer, handing the condiment. ‘ Hey ?—What ? 
—oh—ah—yes—hum! Thank you,’ answers the civic dignitary. In like 
manner, on occasion, the City Remembrancer may hint‘ Cold punch, Mr. 
Recorder, with your turtle?’ or, ‘ Mr. Sheriff, don’t you take cayenne and 
lemon with your whitebait?’ ‘Mr. Chaplain,—excuse me, Reverend Sir,— 
you are eating your pheasant without bread sauce!’ or, ‘Sword-bearer— 
Marshalman—Sir !—Gentlemen ! No soy with your salmon! what are you 
about 7’ 

To this notion of the functions of the Remembrancer it may be slightly 
objected that the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and other members of the Corpo- 
ration, are not, whilst eating, accustomed to think of any think else. It may 
be urged, that they do not usually combine rumination with mastication, 
and are less subject to fits of abstraction than to fits of apoplexy. But these 
are irreverent insinuations of jesting minds. The wits of Guildhall and the 
Mansion House may sometimes go woolgathering ; and metaphysics may di- 
rect their attention from their meat. Solicitude for the general may produce 
inattention to the particular corporation, and thus even green fat may be 
unconsciously swallowed. Hence the necessity of the City Remembrancer ; 
of whom we will now take leave in the words of Macbeth: 

‘Sweet Remembrancer !’ 
addressing the rest of the quotation to the Mayor and Aldermen. 
‘Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.’ 

A worD IN THE EAR OF Mr. Poux.—Hearken, Mr. Polk, President of 
the United States of America, to a friendly whisper of advice from Punch. 
You have been lately expressing an intention of seizing on the Oregon Ter- 
ritory; and, in defiance of the British Lion, appropriating the lion’s share. 
You have thereby caused the said lion to wag his tail, and roar. Attend to 
that roar, Mr. Polk—mark that tail—be warned, and beware! Run not 
your head into the lion’s mouth. 


Gross INGRATITUDE OF THE '82 Cius.—A Mr. John Reilly, of Dublin, 
has been black-beaned by the ’82 club for this great offence—he is a tailor ! 
Now when we c*nsider the great impetus that bas been given to the cause 
of repeal by the green uniform of the ’82 club—when we reflect that [reland 
will be won for [rishmen not by sword and bayonet, but by needle and 
thread, exercised upon verdant broad-cloth—when the goose of O'Reilly, 
somewhat like the famous geese of the Capitol, will save Erin from the 
Saxon—(for all this, Mr. O’Connell has assured us, will be peacefully com- 
passed by '82 gentlemen donning the livery of grasshoppers)—we consider 
O’Reilly’s treatment by the club as not only ungrateful, but unnaturally re- 
bellious. It is as if alot of puppets should cast off their showman. “One 
excuse, however, has been charitably suggested by the $2. It is this. Many 
of them may be endowed with too finea sensibility tv be continually meet- 
ing their creditor. 

Tur Lanp or Linerty.—It has long been an Enclishman’'s boast, that 
as soon as a refugee sets foot in England. that moment he becomes free.— 
Now, we think this boast hardly goes far enough It should particularly 
state that the letters of the foreigner are treated with even greater freedom 
than himself. 5 


Ou! HOW SHOCKING !—In the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion, Ugliness is described as a consequence of Mise ry. What frights we 
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THE PHRENSY OF RAILWAY SPECULATION. 
House of Lords, April 7th. 

Lord BROUGHAM moved for returns showing the number of railway 
bills passed in the last ten sessions, distinguishing those passed in each ses- 
sion; the number of railway bills now pending in Parliament ; the number 
of railway bills upon which the Board of Trade had reported favourably ; 
the amount paid by the subscribers on the shares of the railway bills that 
had passed ; and the sums per ceut divided by the different railways author- 
ized by act of Parliament, on their respective shares. His reason for calling 
their Lordships’ attention to this subject was, that he was one of those who 
regarded with the greetest alarm the present phrensy of gambling in railway- 
shares. It can be compared only to the speculations of 1825 and 1826 ; 
when Lord Liverpool, then Prime Minister, thought itnecessary to warn the 
great body of his tellow-subjects, that whatever the result of those gene 
tions might be, the speculators must look to their own resources only, and 
must expect no assistance from Government. After the crash, Lord Lauder- 

dale said it was no wonder that a mercantile convulsion had taken place, 
when, in 1825, no less than £ 17,000,000 sterling had been withdrawn from 
the mercantile employment of the country. Now it has been calculated, that 
if,the 240 and odd railway bills now pending in Parliament were passed, 
not £17,000,000, but £ 130,000,000 would be required in the course of two 
or three years for these speculations; and by conterring extraordinary pow- 
ers on the speculators, without which power none of these speculations 
could by any possibility be undertaken, Parliament makes itselfa party to 
these extravagant systems of speculation. ‘To show the extent and mischie- 
yous effect of these powers, Lord Brougham told some anecdotes—_ 

Before the railway business was so much multiplied before Parliament, 
he knew an instance ofa railway that was to pass near an ancient mansion in 
the, West of England. Thespeculators or managers of this railway came to the 
proprietor of that mansion to procure his consent to the sale of a portion of 
his lands; and when he asked them how much they meant to pay for fifteen 
acres of his ground over which the railway was to pass, they said they 
would not tell him until their bill was passed into a law, but that then they 
would give him what they might think just. The proprietor objected to be 
left at the mercy of the other party, besides haviug to consent to the nuis- 
ance of having arailway within a quarter of a mile of his house. They an- 
swered, they did not care whether he consented or not; that the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade had already reported in favour of the 
line ; and that it would be worse for himself it he offered them any opposi- 
tion. 

In another instance, a threat was held out to a neighbouring proprietor 
that if he o.tered any opposition to the railway passing near his lawn, or 
within half a quarter of a mile of his demesne, where his family had been 
established siuce the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they would probably bave it 
go through his kitchen-garden Tu such a case the proprietor had no re- 
source. He might be told that he could go before a jury ; a were 
now in nearly all instances mixed up with these railway speculations, aud 
in almost every case they were known to give actually less than the com- 
panies offer is the first place. Therefore, for the gentlemen concerned to 
tell the proprietor who opposed them to go to a jury, and a certain other 
coarse expression, were nearly syvonymous. (Laughter.) He knew sev- 
eral instances in which the most ruinous consequences were likely to accrue 
to private individuals in cousequence of this mania of speculation. In one 
case, a respectable clergyman, having collected about £5,000 as a provision 
for his family, forwarded it all to a friend in town with a peremptory instruc- 
tion to buy railway-shares with it; being, as he said,determined to quadruple 
the means of support for his family in a short time. In another case, a gen- 
tleman who had £2,000 sent it to the same friend, with instructions to bor- 
row, if possible, £3,000 more for him, and then to buy railway-shares for 
him with the whole amount. 

The Earl of DALHOUSIE said that every information should be given that 
lay within the reach of the Railway Board ; but that would not include the 

wrices of shares and the amount of dividend. With much that Lord Broug- 
om said he quite agreed— 

He believed the various lines submitted to Parliament this year would ex- 
tend to about 7,400 miles; which would require some £140,000,000 or 
£150,000.000 of capital for their construction: but it was impossible to sup- 
pose that Parliament would sanction anything like that extent of railway 
speculation: and at all events they might rest assured that the subject al- 
luded to by the noble and learned Lord would uudoubtedly receive the at- 
tention of Parliameat. He also knew of hardships. 

A gentleman had been solicited to become a member of a provisional com- 
mittee of a railway: he consented, and his name was eutered in the adver- 
tisement-list of the company: the shares were, he believed, at a premium, 
when it occurred to the gentleman to inquire into some of the details of 
the plan; he accordingly saw the section of the line, and found that the rail- 
way would pass within forty yards of the windows of ahouse: that house 
was his own: on inquiring of the engineer how this could have come to 
pass. or whether it was possible the line could bave been at all surveyed, he 
was told that they had surveyed one end of the line and the other end of the 
line, and that on these two data they had founded their prospects and subse- 
quent proceedings. He might mention, in addition, that the railway in ques- 
tion was in Lreland. 

Lord ASHBURTON deplored the present feeling on the subject of rail- 
ways; agambling which affects every family, all the institutions and indus- 
try of the country In proof of the derangement which it causes, he in- 
stanced the iron-trade— 

Within the last year or eighteen months, iron had risen 300 per cent. in 
the market; and the consequence was, that all the iron manutactures of the 
country were destroyed. ‘The manutacturers found competitors in Belgium 
and in America. Another effect was, that innumerable foundries were 
opened tor supplying the rails for these lines; and as these would be again 
thrown out of employment when the article came back to its ordinary price, 
the effect would be most ruinous, 

The motion was ailirmed. 

NEW POOR-LAW FOR SCOTLAND. 
House of Commons, April 2, 1845. 

The LORD ADVOCATE introduced a bill for the better administration of 
the poor-relief in Scotland ; and he explained its nature. 

The present state of the law of Scotland on this head, had been the sub- 
ject of inquiry under a Commission issued in 1843. The Commissioners 
found a great deal of poverty and misery ; the allowance to the poor is often 
very inadequate, especially in large towns and country parishes; the sums 
given being apportioned, not to the necessities of the paupers, but to the 
amount in the hands of the Kirk-Sessions. The law for the relief of the poor 
is regulated under tle act passed by the Scottish Parliament in 1590, and 
the subsequent proclamation of William and Mary, issued in 1693, by which 
that act was recognized. The law makes — for the aged and infirm— 
those who are wholly or partially disabled. The claim to relief is based on 
settlement; which may be acquired by birth, parentage, residence or mar- 
riage ; and settlement cannot be lost in one parish until acquired in another 
The funds accrue from voluntary contributions made in every church, on 
every Sabbath, and from other voluntary contributions ; and those not suffi- 
cing, an assessment may be made, without avy limit as to amount. Jn te 
land ward parishes, that are not boroughs or towns, the proprietorsof the land, 
or heritors, pay one-half of the assessment, and the other half is imposed oa 
the inhabitants—the householders of the parish. The portion vail by the 
land-owners is assessed according to the value of the land, and that paid by 
the householders is charged upon the principle of a property or income tax, 
according to the means and substance of the party who is called upon to 
pay; and the assessment is very fairlyapportioned. In the towns, the admin- 
istration of the law devolves nominally upon the Magistrates, who are re- 
sponsible; but reaily, the duty devolves on the ministers and elders of the 
parish, composing the Kirk-Sessions. In the landward parishes, the duty of 
administering the law belongs to the proprietors or heritors, and to the Kirk 
Sessions. Itis not prescribed by theact that the relief should be in any par- 
ticular form. A discretionary power is vested in every parish as to the 
amount of relief; but the supreme Court of law has full authority to compel 

the parochial officers honestly to perform their duty. 

Since the law was framed, however, there have been material changes in 
the circumstances of the people—large influx ef poor into the great towns, 
total annihilation of the kelp-manufacture, and other chauges. Nothing 
would excite greater alarm in Scotland than the introduction of the English 
Poor-law ; because they feel that England has not yet arrived at anything 
like a satisfactory settlement of the Poor-law question. It must also be re- 
membered that in Scotland there is not thesame wealth as ia England. And 
Indeed, nothing more is wanted than to provide that relief should be given 
according 'o the condition of the parties requiring it) He would according- 

y relieve the P tapers from some difficulties in the way of his obtaining aid. 
1 © parish is bond oo pr wide relief except that in which the pauper las a 
egal settl meut; which may be distinct f, 
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é , " | rom hisabode. He would give the 
Pauper a right agaiust the parish in which he might be found; throwing up 
on the parish the ouns ot proving the set'lement. 


; 1g of Should the parish refuse 
% entertain the application, the 


pauper has an appeal to the Supreme C yur, 








—a distaut, expensive and tedious'remedy. He proposed that, in the first 
place, alocal judge, the sheriff of the county, should decide upon the claim ; 
giving to the parish an appeal toa higher tribunal. A parish officer should 

© appointed to keep a register, not only of persons relieved, but of all who: 
claim relief. In accordance with arecommendation made by the Commit- 
tee, he would establish a Central Board of Supervision at Edinburgh, consist- 
ing of nine members. Of these he proposed that three should be appointed 
by the Crown ; one of them to be paid for the performance of the daty to be 
devolved upon him; the other two to be selected from those who would na- 
turally be expected to take an interest in themanagement and welfare of the 
poor. Besides these three, he proposed to constitute six ex officio members 
of the Board,—the Lord Provost oF Edinburgh, the Lord Provost of Glas- 
gow, and the Solicitor-General for the time being, and the Sheritts of three 
of the most important Scotch counties, Perth, Ross, and Renfrew ; proposing, 
also, in the case of these three latter gentlemen, to reward their services by 
a sinall addition to their regular salaries. If the Parochial Board should give 
to any pauper aliment which he deemed insufficient, the pauper should state 
it to the Board of Supervision. 

If the Board should concur with the Parochial Board in considering it 
sufficient, that judgment should be held conclusive: but if the Board of 
Supervision should think that injustice had been done the pauper, then 
he proposed that their opinion should be sufficient to enable bien to plead 
in forma pauperis before the Court of Session; and in the mean time 
the Board of Supervision should determine what amount of relief the pau- 
per should receive until his litigation with the parish was determined.— 
He proposed, too, that the Board should have the power of inquiring and 
investigating, generally, into all matters connected with the administra- 
tion of the Poor-law in all the districts of Scotland. As to local Boards, 
he proposed, in regard to landward parishes, when such parishes resolved 
on self-assessment, that, in addition to the heritors and Kirk-Session, there 
should be assuciated with them in the management of the funds repre- 
sentatives chosen by the rate-payers. The local Board would thus be 
composed of the heritors, the Kirk Session, and representatives chosen 
by the rate-payers. To facilitate the questions of settlement, all the par- 
ishes of any town or Parliamentary district should be formed into a com- 
bination of parishes, a settlement in the district being equivalent to a set- 
tlement in any place itself; which would also have the advantage of equal- 
izing the burden by uniting the richer with the poorer parts of a town. 
He would extend the period of residence for obtaining a settlement from 
three to seven years. He also proposed to give to towns, permissively, 
a power of erecting poor-houses for the accommodation of their ip gen 
and to require that pauper lunatics should be sent to some kind of asy- 
lum. Such were the principal provisions of the bill; which he hoped 
would secure constant attention to the condition of the pauper, and re- 
dress against wrovgtul refusal of relief. 

Lord DALMENY expressed satisfaction at the introduction of the mea- 
sure, though doubting the expediency of some details. Mr. ELLICE 
thought that a compulsory assessinent would be needed: but it was de- 
precated by Mr. HUME and Mr HAWES. Mr FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH 
complained that Irish lunatics were neglected. On which Sir JAMES 
GRAHAM) said, he hoped that in its administration the [rish Poor-law 
would progressively be rendered more conducive to the comfort of the 
people. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill; which was read a first time. 

STATE OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES. 
House of Commons, Apri 10. 

Mr. CHRISTIE drew attention to the state of the two great Universities : 
moving, 

‘That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she 
would be graciously pleased to appoint a Commis-ion to inquire into and 
report upon all matters relating to the privileges, revenues, trusts, and to the 
state of education, learning, and religion, in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the Colleges of the Universities.’ 

He enforced the necessity of inquiry in a speech of great length. He first 
described the wealth of the two Universities and the aid they receive from 
the State; Parliament annually votes 2,006/ to the two Universities, for the 
salaries of professors, besides several other smaller sums contributed by the 
Crown; be calculated, that in seven years Cambridge made 5,000/ profit 
and Oxford 7,0001. by their share in the Bible monopoly: to Oxford is re- 
mitted yearly about 2,731/. of paper-duty, to Cambridge 3,243/.; they en- 
joy the arenas of copyright in perpetuity for works which they publish ; 
the 305 livings of which Cambridge has the patronage are worth about 113.- 
300/.; the 447 livings of Oxford, about 173,000/. As to the right of Govern- 
ment to inqure, he cited the Commissions issued in 1826 and 1830 to inquire 
into the state of the Scotch Universities. He proceeded to adduce testimo- 
ny to prove the necessity of changes. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, who 
wrote on the subject, declared that the statutes ot Cambridge University, da- 
ted in 1570, were framed in reference to habits of life and a condition of so- 
ciety which have long since disappeared ; the statutes recognize a system of 
physical and metaphysical philosophy, which the progress of knowledge or 
the changes of opinion have pronounced to be false or inadequate ; they en- 
force with peculiar strictness aud earnestness a most laborious series of 
scholastic exercises, which from their puerile character are no longer prac- 
ticable. Sir William Hamilton, now Professor of Logic in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, has stated of Oxford, that the statutory system of the University has 
been superseded by the collegial system, in which all is sacrificed to the 
spirit of mouopoly aud the conve ience of the teacher, while all ‘ degrees’ 
but the lowest are merely nominal distinctions, certifying neither a particu- 
lar course of study nor proficiency in the graduate. At both Universities, 
the attendance of students at the classes of the several professors is so scan- 
ty, that the professorships are fast dwindling into sinecures; the number of 
pupils ranging from twenty-five or so, down to six, five, two, or even to one! 
At Oxford, where there is a professorship of Civil Law, richly endowed, 
there are neither lectures nor examiuations; yet the Universities claim for 
the degrees which they confer exclusive right to practise in the Ecclesiasti- 
cel and Admiralty Courts! In Oxtord they do not even profess to give 
medical education ; yet the University confers degrees in medicine. How- 
ever, while in ten years Oxtord has conferred 22 degrees of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, and Cambridge 51, the University of Loudon has conferred 33 in sx 
years. Ithas been urged against the admission of Dissenters, that the Uni- 
Versities are seminaries of theology; Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's, 
declared that that assertion is a mere fiction: aud in 1833, Dr. Pusey said, 
with respect to the theological studies at the University of Oxfurd, that ‘ one 
fortnight comprised the beginning and the end of all the public instruction 
which any candidate for holy orders was required to attend previous to en- 
tering upon his profession’. By the by, Dr. Pasey, who has been the ob- 
ject of attack and ridicule, has shown the sincerity of his zeal in the im- 
provement of theological education by a muniticent foundation of Hebrew 
scholarships. 


The crown has founded two new professorships at Oxford ; but the ex. | 


amination was not made compulsory, aud what were the numbers of those 
who offered themselves for examination ?—in the first half year, 1; in the 
next, none; and inthe third,2! It may be said, that if Oxford aud Cam- 
bridge are not theological seminaries, they are exclusively Church of Eng- 
land places —_ But is it politic to attempt ‘ to crib, cabin, and confine’ the 
theology of the Universities within the limits of the Thirty-nine Articles ? 
The result has been, that learningbas burst from the fetters which encircled 
her, and that Tractarianism has shaken the Church of England to its centre 

First of all, Dr. Pusey, digging up an old statute, reorg wised the Board of 
Heresy, and excluded Dr. Hampden ; ‘hen the Board of Heresy turned 
round, convicted Dr. Pusey himself of heresy, suspended him from preach- 
ing for two years in Christ-church, of which he was a Canon; leaving him 
however at full range to preach where he pleased, aud that was in the dio 

cese of Exeter. Dr. Hampdenthen convicted Mr. M’ Mallen of heterod oxy ; 
but has not been able to prevent him from continuing a heterodox member 
of an orthodox College. The University has deprived Mr. Ward of his de- 
grees, because he declared that he signed the Thirty-nine Articles in a 
‘non-natural’ sense; but it has not on that account been able to deprive 
him of his fanctions as a clergyman of the Chorch of England. — Paseyism 
cannotbe crushed by making martyrs of its votaries: let the same indulgence 
be extended to every other * ism,’ and make Puseyisin innocnons by depris 

ing it of its singularity. Mr. Christie exposed the absardity of the distine- 
tions of rank—the delay of seven years before a plebeian can be Master of 
the Arts at Cambridge, while persons of noble or royal blood obtain the de- 

gree in two years, as if there were a noble road to learning !—listineti ms of 

dress—the nobleman’s golden tuft at Oxford, the game of the * tuft-hnuater’ 

—the nobleman’s purple and gold gown at Cambridge— picta pandit spec- 


tacula canda’—worn half a dozen times, and becoming the perqnisite of his 
college tator; the fines for non-attendance in chapel. mitkiug an alternative 
between prayer and payments : the distinctions of table, &c In 1837, the 
Chancellors of both the Universities mad» promises te rd Raduor, in Par- 
liament, that the Colleges should revise their statut Cam» dae, five 
Collezes have d me se: at Oxf rd. none M ~ Corisaty tel ca-es to prove 


th ee scussity of a revision— 











The fellowships and s-hol ships were originally founded for th benefit of 
the poor: a scholarship founded by Sir Thomas Pope, in Trinity College, 








Oxford, expressly forbidden to be held by the younger member of any noble 
family, was filled up by Mr. Hobart, nephew and heir presumptive to the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. In the case of an election at Exeter College, the 
candidates were required to produce testimonials, and underwent an exemi- 
nation of four days ; at the end of which time, however, to the astonishment 
of all, the Rector and Fellows announced the election to have fallen u 

another person who was not a candidate, who had produced no testimonials, 
undergone no examination, and had not even been present, One of the re- 


jected candidates, Mr. Rowe, appealed to the Bishop of Exeter. The ae 


could not obtain a sight of the statutes, of which there is only one copy, 
that is kept sacred—even the Visiter must ask permission to see it; but ex- 
tracts were sent to the Bishop. He pronounced judgment, declaring that 
he had no power of interference; but in doing so, he implied a strong cen- 
sure on the procedure. Mr. Rowe was a second-class man; the successful 
candidate was a third-class man, but he held Puseyite sentiments, which 
exist in great strength among the Fellows of Exeter College. And there 
happened on the same day, in the same college, another election on another 
foundation, in which the same process of testimonials and examination was 
gone through; and the election was, notwithstanding, declared to be in fa- 
vour of a gentleman who could not get testimonials, having been rusticated 
foranoffencecontrabonos mores. This gentleman bore an honoured Puseyite 
name. 

Mr. Christie appealed to the Premier, to whom all the recent great tri- 
umphs of religious liberty are owing, uot to refuse inquiry. He appealed 
even to Sir Robert Inglis himself, Member for the University of Uxford— 

He must see that this question is now in a very different position from 
what it was when it was last agitated in this House ten years ago—when 
Puseyism was a name unknown—when Tract No. 90 was yet unwritten— 
when no one had ventured to whisper even, much less to commit to irrevoe 
cable priut, that he subscribed the Articles in a non-natural sense; and his 
strong sense of justice must recoil from a system which harbours Roman 
Catholic conformity and proscribes Protestant Dissenters—which compla- 
cently sees college-rooms fitted up with confessionals, and shops in Oxford 
filled with rosaries and crucifixes to slake the Roman Catholic thirst of the 
Protestant youth of Oxford, but has not yet proposed any restitution of her 
old monastic cloisters, fit even for the education of a Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, so that you are compelled to propose additional endowments tor May- 
nooth—which has no open relations with Rome, but is in close alliance with 
the Pope of Newmavia at Litttemore—which admits Mr. Newman and Mr- 
Oakley, and excludes Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Lingard. 

He asked, how the Universities had fulfilled their duties as stewards of the 
nation’s philosophical and literary renown? Once they monopolized all 
learning, when all learning consisted in Aristotle. And how long after Ba- 
con’s great work did Aristotle linger in the schools? How is Oxford or Cam- 
bridge connected with the Augustan age of literature? Of whom could the 
boast when Edinburgh could exhibit Leslie, Playfair, Gregory, and Dug 
Stewart? At the present day, in speculative philosophy, the chief men, such 
as Mr. Bailey of Sheffield, and Mr. Johu Mill, a public servant from an ear- 
ly age to the Court of East India Directors, are unconnected with the Uni- 
versities. In science and literature, the Dissenting Protestants, Dr. Faraday, 
Dr. Pye Smith, and others—in history, the Catholic Lingard—have been ex- 
cluded from the Universities. Mr. Christie alluded to the uneqaivocal signs 
of weariness exhibited by the Queen when she recently witnessed some of 
the antiquated ceremonies at Cambridge ; and hoped that she had then con- 
ceived the desire to exercise the power which the law gives her, of infusing 
new life aud vigour into the seats of learning. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS (the Member for Oxford University,) opposed the 
motion. He admitted the right of the Crown to issue the Commission: he 
acknowledged the wealth of the Universities: but it certainly is not on ac- 
count of thefenormous contributions of the State that Mr. Christie could 
claim the visitorial powers of the Crown, for in no couutry does the State 
give so small a proportion of its income for the support of learning ; and no 
abuse had been shown in the disposal of the funds to render inquiry neces- 
sary. The object of the present measure was to enforce ulterior measures 
in the Universities. It is the pre-eminence of the two Universities that at- 
tracts attention; for he defied Mr. Christie to show, within the last three 
centuries, any distinguished man who was unconnected with either of the 
two Universities. Sir Robert contended, however, that men are not compel- 
led to pass turough the Universities to attain profeasional distinction ; it is 
notoriously not so in law, and three out of the last six High Chancellors had 
not been there: ia the Church, men are admitted to holy orders from other 
places—as the College of Durham, and the College of St. Bees. The cases 
of Dr. Hampden, Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Ward, were not submitted to the Uni- 
versity : they were decided by the Convocation ; and no inquiry into the Uni- 
versity could alter the result. With respect to Mr. Rowe, the facts were 
these. The statutes of Exeter College require all persons to be, ‘ ad profi- 
ciendum, in literis aptiores, in moribus honestiores, in facultatibus tortiores :* 
in one of these requisites, he did not know which, Mr. Rowe failed ; but the 
gentleman appointed had been examined in the previous year. With re- 
spect to the classes of the candidates, the third-class man of one year might 
be absolutely more proficient than the second-class man of another ; you can- 
uot tell, unless you know with whom each competed. Sir Robert made some 
passing strictures on the Bishop of Exeter for neglecting the advice given 
to the Colonial Judge—to pronoance his decision without stating his reasons, 
od ge decision was sure to be good, while ten to one his reasons would be 
yaa. 

The pledge given to Lord Radnor has not been neglected: the statutes 
in Oxford are in course of revision, aad sixteen of the twenty-one ‘titles’ 
ihave been revised: but though the governing body can revise, it cannot 
alter the statutes, a power which rests with Convocation; and unless Mr. 
Christie could prove the Crown to have the power of enforcing alteration, 
the inquiry would be augatory. Nothing but an act of Parliament could 
override and overthrow the power of Convocation. Sir Robert com- 
bated at mach length the position that the Universities are accountable 
fur their property as having been derived from Roman Catholics: the 
greater number of fellowships and livings are of Protestant foundation ; 
of the professorships, but one at Oxford, and but one in four at Cambridge, 
were founded by Catholics. He asked if Mr. Christie would make the at- 
tendauce at lectures compulsory ? aud he challenged comparison with any 
universities as to the attainments of the graduates in classical literature, lo- 
fic. history, and that mostimportant of all subjects of human inquiry, re- 
igion. Such searching examination in theology is now made before any de- 
gree can be attained, as fifty years ago would not have been expected from 
a candidate for loly orders. “The colour of the gown and the tuft, about 
which Mr Christie had been so amusing, did not prevent Lord Lytteltom 
nor the Earl of Burlington (Chancellor of London University) from attainin 
the highest honours at Cambridge and Oxford; while on the other band, 
humble origin is no bar to advancement—as in the instance of the Archbishop 


! of Canterbury, who was a servitor in his college. No case had been made 


out for the motion. 

Mr. GOULBURN (Member for Cambridge University ) followed with sim- 
ilar arguments against the motion. As a member of the Government, he ob- 
jected to resorting to comunissions to gratify individual curiosity or individ- 
ual difference of opiuios; fur putting upon trial implies censure in the 
instance : and although the methods of education at Euglish and Continen- 
tal Universities may be fair subjects for deliberation aud compa: ison among 
literary men, they do not warrant the interposition of Parliament. Such an 
i iquiry would unsettle the minds of the professors, disturb the studies of 
the scliolars, and perhaps produce even lasting ill effects. Nor have improve- 
ments been ueglected »t Cuimbridge: certain oaths have been abrogated, and 
an inoffensive declaration substituted ; and the statutes are undergoing re- 
vision. 

Aimong the opponents of the motion was Mr. ALEXANDER HOPE, who 
characterized Mr. Ciristie’s speecii as being more adapted to the leading 
columus of the Examiner or the Spectator than to the House of Commons; 
and then he enlarged ou the ‘danger’ of seuding down a Commission paid 

o find tault. Mir. HOME did not know whether Mr. Christie ann ap- 
pear in the Spectator or the Eraminer; bat Mir. Hope might consider him- 
self lucky if he did not occupy a conspicuous place in Punck. Ou a division, 
the motion was uegatived, by 143 to 62 
Speakers in the foregoing debate. For Inquira—\le. Christie, Mr 
Ewart, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Home, Lord Palmerston. Against it—sir Robert 
Heury Inglis, Mr. Alexander Beresford Hope, Mr. Goulburu 
—_——_—__ 


LORD ROSSE’S TWO GREAT ‘TELESCOPES. 


[As the extra rdinary telescopes recently coustreeted by Lord Rosse 
irc otitis to ox 3 yypalar atteuti mb. we extract fro att ab'e article 1” 
he Broisa Review, a tull account of wliat the noble astrouomer hes accum- 


plished :} 


*Attor tue prelimiaary detaila respecting the cousirn tins of gigantic 
teleserpes, and priacipal discoveries which they waive en ibled astrono- 
ers to make, our readers «ill be better able to appreciite the genius, the 

ut. the patience, and the lwerality with which an Irish nobleman hag 
yustructed telescopes far trauscending in magai‘ade and powcr all previoa 














iustriaments, whether they «ere the result of private wealth, or of royal o.. 


nations munificence uat nobleman is Lord Oxinantown, now the Ea 
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of Rosse, one of a distinguished group of Irish philosophers, who, educated 
in the same academical institution, now adorn it with their genius, and sus- 
tain it with their labours. In the records of modern seience, there are few 
brighter names than those of Robinson, Hamilton, Lloyd, and Maccullagk, 
and in the persons of the Earl of Rosse and Lord Euniskillen, the aristocra- 
cy of Ireland have contributed their contingent to her intellectual chivalry. 

If, in an eloquent address to the British Association at Cork, Dr. Robinson 
has given expression to his delight, “that so high a problem as the con- 
struction of a six feet speculum should have been mastered by one of his 
countrymen—by one whose attainmeuts are an honour to his rauk—an ex- 
anges his equals—and an instance of the perfect compatibility of the 
highest intellectual pursuits with the most perfect discharge of the duties 
of domestic and social life ;’—we also may indulge in the pleasing recollec- 
tion that Lord Oxmantown’s earliest plans for improving the reflecting teles- 
cope were first given to the world in three communications which were pub- 
lished iu a Scottish Journal of Science, and that some of us were the first to 
recognise their value, and to see looming in the distance that mighty instru 
ment with which we are about to make our readers acquainted. 

As the surfaces of all lenses and specula are necessarily of a spherical form, 
they are subject to what is called spherical aberration, that is, the edge 
both of specula and lenses has a shorter focus than the centre. In lenses this 
may be diminished or even removed by the opposite aberration of a con- 
cave lens; but this remedy cannot be applied to specula. It therefore occur- 
red to Lord Rosse, that the first step towards the improvement of the reflect- 
ing telescope, was to diminish the spherical aberration. With this view he 
formed the speculum of three parts, a central speculum. a ring, inclosing 
the central speculum,and outer ring. These three portions were cemented 
together, and ground and polished as one speculum. They were then com- 
bined by an ingenious piece of mechanism, so that the first and second rings 
could be advanced ah a small fraction of an inch; in order that their focus 
should accurately coincide with the focus of the central speculum. Lord 
Rosse’s first attempt did not succeed to his wishes, owing to a defect in the 
mechanism, which required frequent adjustments, as the smallest shock 
dis laced the images. He then tried to combine one ring only, 1 inch thick, 
with a central metal 1 1-2 inches thick, the two together forming a speculum 
of six inches aperture, and two feet focal length. This combination was 
more successful, as it “ remained in perfect adjustment even after very vio- 
lent shocks.” In these combinations Lord Rosse did uot perceive the ill ef- 
fects which he had apprehended from contraction and expansion; and it 
remained to be seen, from future trials, if they did appear, whether or not 
they could be removed. “On my return from Parliament, (June, 1828) 
says Lord Rosse, if other avocations do not interfere, 1 propose to construct 
a speculum in three parts of 18 inches aperture, and twelve feet focal length 
—this will be giving the experiment a fair trial on a large scale.” This pro- 
posal was accordingly executed, and he found the speculum superior to a 
solid one ofthe same dimensions. 


In order to grind and polish large specula, Lord Rosse soon perceived 
that a steam-engine and appropriate machinery were necessary. He ac- 
cordingly invented a machine of this kind, and transmitted an account of it 
to the writer of this article, who published it in the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, for October, 1828. The engine which his lordship actually con- 
structed aud used was one of two horse power, though from some rude 
trials with it he inferred that a one-horse power would be fully sufficient for 
executing at the same time three or four specula six inches in diameter. For 
such sizes Lord Rosse conceived that a day would sutftice for completing the 
process, and that a machine on the scale shown in bis drawing, * would be 
sufficiently large to grind and polish a speculum of three feet diameter, or 
perhaps larger.’ In this interesting communication Lord Rosse suggests 
what he afterwards accomplished, that the motion for producing a parabol- 
ic curve, ‘might be imitated by means of the eccentric guides, and the slow 
circular motion of the speculum, and with this advantage, that, were it 
found really successful, the same result would probably be always after- 
wards obtained.’ ; 

Before the year 1830, Lord Rosse had made still further advances towards 
the great object he had in view. He found from many experiments that 
he could not cast a speculum of the modern dimensions of 15 inches, with- 
out reducing the composition considerably below the highest standard, that 
is without using so much copper as to produce a soft and yellowish metal. 
= = specula cracked in annealing whet the proper composition was em- 
ployed. 

_In order to get over this difficulty, he tried to cast the specula in different 

ieces, and to unite them by their surfaces ; but though this was practicable, 


ee 





e abandoned it for the following plan. He found that an alloy of copper 
2-75 parts, with 1 of zinc, expanded and contracted with a change of tem- 
perature in the same degree as speculum metal, and was an alloy maleable, 
ductile, and easily worked. With this alloy he cast a speculum 15 inches in 
diameter, with a rim and ribs behind __ It was tarned smooth and flat on one 
side, and tinned. Six pieces uf the highest speculum metal, 1 1-4th of an 
inch thick, were then placed on the flat tinned surface, so as to complete a 
circular disc 15 inches in diameter, aud when soldered to it, composed a pla- 
ted speculum. When ground and polished, it formed au excellent telescope 
of twelve feet focal length. Upon the same plan, Lord Rosse constructed a 
speculum two feet in diameter, for 4 telescope twenty-six feet long. Hith- 
erto it had been believed by opticians, that a fine polish could not be given 
to specula, unless when the polisher became dry and hot ; but Lord Rosse 
at this stage of his researches found out a method of polishing a cold metal 
upon a moist polisher, an object of very great importance, as a speculum 
sheuld be polished at the same temperature at which itis to be used. 


FIRST TELESCOPE, TWENTY-SIX FEET LONG. 


The next step in Lord Rosse’s progress was to make a plated speculum, 
three feet in diameter. The proportions of copper and tin, which he found 
to be the best, were the definite ones of four atoms of copper to one of tin, or 
126-4 parts of copper to 58-9 of tin, or 32 of the one to 14-91 of the other. 
After preparing the alloy speculum, which was to be plated, and turning it 
to a radius of 54 feet, Lord Rosse proceeded to cast the small plates of specu- 
lum metal, about 9 inches square. In doing this he encountered great diffi- 
culties, owing to their extreme brittleness, arising, no doubt, from the too 
rapid cooling of their edges, and the consequent state of tension. In order 
to produce uniformity of cooling, he tried two ways of constructing the 
mould. : The first was to make the lower surface of the mould, containing 

the liquid speculum, absorb the heat rapidly, and the upper retain it; and 
the second was to cool the lower surface while the heat of the upper surface 
was undiminished The first plan did not succeed ; but the second did, by 
making the lower surface of the mould of iron, and the upper of sand; but 
though the castings were sound, there was this defect, that bubbles of air 
were entangled between the iron disc and the speculum metal, producing 
cavities which it was troublesome to grind out. Hence he was fed to re- 
place the iron disc, by one made of pieces of hoop iron, placed side by side 
with their edges up, tightly — in an iron frame, the surface thus com- 

of edges, being smoothed to the proper curvature, by filing or turn- 
ing. By this most ingenious process he constructed a metallic surface every 
where open, as the closest plates allowed the air to pass freely between them. 

‘So successful was this expedient,’ says Lord Rosse, ‘that of sixteen plates 
cast for the three feet speculum, not one was defective. The following 
particulars require to be attended to. The disc of hoop iron should be as 
thick as the speculum to be cast upon it, 80 as to cool it with sufficient rapidi- 
ty; itrequires to be warm, so that there may be no moisture deposited upon 

it from the sand. It may be heated to 212 deg. without materially lessen- 
ing the cooling power. The metal should enter the mould by the side, as is 
usual in iron founding, but much quicker, almost instantaneously ; one second 
pt a for filling the mould of a nine inch plate or speculum. As to the 
ae — metal, this can best be ascertained by stirring it with a 
een of the is em , after it has become perfectly fluid: when the car- 

ces the oxide on the surface of the metal, rendering it 


brilliant like quicksilver, the heat j “i 
my eh rea wh 1e heat is sufficient. When the metal has become 


through which it enters the mould, the plate i 

: “ere t ’ plate is to 

a pom 89 — to an oven heated a little below redness, to remain till 

= - c es 1ere the plates are nine inches in diameter, should be three or 
ge ~ east. —{f hil. Trans., 1340, p 511} 

tion terete ach lates are properly scraped and cleaned, much atten- 

be Guns ty pore, them upon the tinned surface of the alloy spe- 
ulum. are must be taken that until the tin on the speculum is fused 

the melted rosin must not be pour ‘ 


D ed in between the plates 
_ The great success which attended this new mnsteed of casting these nine 
inch specula, induced Lord Rosse t i give - 
‘ , Sse to try iton a large scale, and he according- 


ly proceeded with one twenty inches, and another three feet, which on the 
rst trial were cast perfect. The crucibles which he em loyed were mé le 
of cast iron, and cast with their mouth upwards: and the fucl d align 
or wood, which are both preferable to coke ite hea aes 

A perfect speculum being thus obtained, the next object to be 
ed is to work it, by grinding and polishing, to a perfect spherical figure 
The machine for this purpose, which we have already described was im. 
proved and enlarged so as to work a speculum three feet in diameter, a 
after several years 


accomplish- 


: - h » and 
experience, during which specula have been ground and 


olished with it many hundred times, it has been found to work lar 
faces with a degree of precision anattaiiable by the hand. The peculiarity 
in this process, introduced by Lord Rosse, and as we conceive essential to 
success, is, that the polisher works above and upon the face of the speculum 


re sur- 


= be polished, ane one singular advantage of this arrangement is, that the 
y " » ener . ; . 4 ret 
igure of the speculum can be examined as the operation proceeds, without 


emoving the speculum, which, when a ton weight, is no easy matter. The 











contrivance for doing this is so beautiful, and has proved so useful, that we 
must briefly expla it The machine is placed in a room at the bottom of a 
high tower, in the successive floors of which trap-doors can be opened. A 
mast is elevated on the top of the tower, so that its summit is about 90 feet 
above the speculum. A dial plate is attached to the top of the mast, and a 
smal] plane speculum and eye-piece, with proper adjustments, are so placed 
that the combination becomes a Newtonian telescope, and the dial-plate the 
object. 

Basing the operation of polishing the larger specula, a variety of difficul- 
ties occurred, bat they were all surmounted by the ingenuity and patience 
of Lord Rosse. At first, in order to allow a lateral pe of the pitch, it 
appeared necessary to increase the thickness of the bed of pitch as the diame- 
ter of the speculum was increased. This proved a failure, and the lateral ex- 
pansion was provided for by making grooves in the pitch; but these grooves, 
though there were two sets at right angles to each other, and only two inches 
distant, were with difficulty kept open, and the other polisher lost its figure. 
All these evils, however, were removed by furrowing the polisher itself, 80 
as to divide it into definite and insulated portions. The effect of this im- 
provement was so great that the plated or divided three feet speculum de- 


fined better with a stow of 1200 than it had previously done with a power | 


of 300. Inplace of pitch, Lord Rosse used, as his polishing surface, a mix- 
ture of common resin and turpentine, and this composition was laid on in 
two strata of different degrees of hardness, the outer one being the harder, 
the subjacent softer layer expanding laterally, so as to preserve the figure of 
the polisher. The speculum being placed in a cistern of water, the polishing 
process is then effected by using peroxide of iron and water, of about the 
consistence of thin cream. 

The last and most important part of the process of working the speculum, 
is to give it a true parabolic figure, that is, such a figure that each portion of 
it should reflect the incident ray to the same focus. This grand difficulty has 
been completely mastered by Lord Rosse. The operations for this purpose 
consists Ist, of a stroke of the first eccentric, which carries the polisher 
along one-third ot the diameter of the speculum. 2d. A transverse stroke 
21 times slower, and equal to 0 27 of the same diameter, measured on the 
edge of the tank, or 17 beyond the centre of the polisher. 3d. A rotation of 
the speculum performed in the same time as 37 of the first strokes; and 
4th. A rotation of the polisher in the same direction about sixteen times 
slower. If these rules are attended to, the machine will give the true para- 
bolic figure to the speculum, whether it be six inches or three feet in diame- 
ter. Inthe three feet speculum, the figure is so true, with the whole aper- 
ture, that it is thrown out of the focus by a motion of less than a thirtieth of 
an inch, “and even with a single lens of one-eighth of an inch tocus, giving 
a power of 2592, the dots on a watch dial are still in some degree detined.” 

The twenty-six feet telescope thus executed, has a general resembla” ce 
to that of Ramage, but the abe, gallery, and vertical axis of the stand are 
counterpoised. It is used as a Newtonian telescope, with a small plane spe- 
culum, to prevent the image being deformed by oblique reflection, which 
is the effect of the front view. When the specula are not used they are pre- 
served from moisture and acid vapours by connecting their boxes with 
chambers containing quick lime, an arrangement which Dr. Robinson had 
applied for several years to the Armagh reflector. 


DISCOVERIES MADE BY THE TELESCOPE. 


When this telescope was completed, it became an object of high interest 
to ascertain its perfurmance. In doing this, Dr. Robiuson had, as he remarks, 
“the advantage of the assistance of one of the most celebrated of British as- 
tronomers, Sir James Smith ;’”’ but the weather, the state of the air, and the 
light of the moon, between the 29th of October and 3th of November, 1840, 
were unfavourable. The following is the substance of Dr. Robinson’s re- 

ort == 

, ‘ Both specula, the divided and the solid, seem ges | parabolic, there 
being no sensible difference in the focal adjustment of the eye-piece with 
the whole aperture of 36 inches, or one of twelve; in the former case there 
is more flutter, but apparently no difference in the definition, and the eye- 
piece comes to its place of adjustment very —— 

‘The solid speculum showed a Lyre reund and well-defined, with pow- 
ers up to 1000 inclusive, and at moments even with 1600; but the air was 
not fitfor so high a power on any telescope. Rigel, two hours from the me- 
ridian, with 600, was round, the field quite dark, the companion separated 
by more than a diameter of the star from itslight, and so brilliant that it would 
certainly be visible long before sunset. 

‘ Orion is well-defined, with all the powers from 200 to 1000, with the 
latter a wide black separation between the stars ; 32 Orionis and 31 Canis 
minoris were also well separated. 

‘It is scarcely possible to preserve the necessary sobriety of language, in 
speaking of the moon’s appearance with this instrument, which discovers a 
multitude of new objects at every point of its surface. Among these may 
be named a mountainous tract near Ptolemy, every ridge of which is dot- 
ted with extremely minute craters, and two black parallel stripes in the 
bottom of Aristarchus.* 

‘There could be little doubt of the high illuminating power of such a 
telescope, yet an example or two may be desirable. Between s! and s2 
Lyre , there are two faint stars, which Sir J. Herschel (Phil. Trans. 1824) 
calls ‘debilissima,’ and which seem to have been at that time the only set 
visible in the 20 feet reflector. These at the altitude of 180° were visible 
without an eye-glass, and also when the aperture was contracted to 12 
inches With anaperture of 18 inches, power 600, they and two other 
stars (seen in Mr. Cooper’s achromatic of 13.2 inches aperture, and the 
Armagh reflector of 15 inches) are easily seen. With the whole aperture, 
a fifth is visible, which Dr. R. had not before noticed. Nov. 5th, strong 
moonlight. 

‘In the nebula of Orion, the fifth star of the trapezium is easily seen with 
either speculum, even when the aperture is contracted to 18 inches. The 
divided speculum will not show the sixth with the whole aperture, on ac- 
count of that sort of disintegration of large stars already noticed, but does, 
in favourable moments, when contracted to 18 inches. With the solid mir- 
ror and whole aperture, it stands out conspicuously under all oe © yaa up 
to 1000, and even with 18 inches it is not likely to be overlookeded 

‘ Among the few nebule examined were 13 Messier, in which the cen- 

tral mass of stars was more distinctly separated, and the stars themselves 
larger than had been anticipated; the great nebula of Orion and that of 
Andromeda showed ne appearance of resolution, but the small nebula near 
the latter is clearly resolvable. This is also the case with the ring nebula 
of Lyra; indeed, Dr. R. thought it was resolved at its minor axis; the fainter 
nebulous matter which fills it is irregularly distributed, having several 
stripes or wisps in it, aud there are four stars near it, besides the one figured 
by Sir John Herschel, in his catalogue of nebulw. It is also worthy of no- 
tice, that this nebula, instead of that regular outline which he has there 
given it, is fringed with appendages, branching out into the surrounding 
space, like those of 13 Messier, (Sir J. H.’s, 86,) and in particular having 
ae brighter than the others, in the direction of the major axis, 
onger than the ring’s breadth. A still greater difference is found in 1 Mes- 
sier, described by Sir John Herschel, as ‘a barely resolvable cluster,’ and 
drawn, fig. 81, as a fine eliptic boundary. This telescope, however, shows 
the stars, as in his fig. 89, and some more mys while the general outline, 
besides being irregular and fringed with appendages, has a deep bifurcation 
to the south.’t 

In a Paper entitled ‘Observations on some of the Nebule,’ communica- 
ted to the Royal Society on the 13th of June last, Lord Rosse has given 
sketches of five of the nebulw in Sir John Herschel’s Catalogue, t numbered 
88, $1, 26, 29, and 47, as seen in his three feet specula, and as soon as this 
paper is printed, the comparison of these drawings with Sir John Herschel 
vin exhibit the power of the new telescope. : 

Fig. 26 of Sir J. Herschel’s Catalogue (Messeir 27) called the Dumb- 
bell Nebule, from its supposed resemblance to a dumb-bell, is shown by 
Lord Rosse’s telescope to be a cluster of stars, or rather two clusters in 
close proximity, and, indeed to a certain extent, blended together, and with- 
out the exact elliptical termination of Herschel’s figure. 

Fig. 81 of Sir J. Herschel’s Catalogue (Messier, 51) seen as an oval ne- 
bul by both these astronomers, is found to be a cluster of stars remarkable 
for its singular appearance, the ramifications from its southern extremity ex- 
tending to a distance equal to its major axis, and giving it the appearance of 
a scorpion. : : 

Fig. 45 of Sir J. Herschel’s Catalogue is a perfectly circular planetasy 
nebula; but Lord Rosse has discovered it to be an prc. Mi nebula like the el- 
liptical annular nebula in Lyra, (29 Sir J. Herschel’s Catalogue, and 57 Mes- 
sier) but very much more difficult to be seen. 

Fig. 49 of Sir J. Herschel’s Catalogue is represented as a remarkable 
round planetary nebula, containing three stars, one at each of the three ver- 
tices of an equilateral triangle : Lord Rosse’s telescope shows this as a long 
irregular patch, with about seven stars in it, grouped unsymmetrically. 

There are a few interesting examples of the manner in which the new 
telescope has resolved nebul into stars, and has destroyed that symmetry 
of form in globular nebule, upon which was founded the hypothesis of the 
gradual condensation of nebulous matter into suns and planets 








* Dr. Robinson, in his address to the British Association, on the 24th Au- 
gust, 1343, stated, that in this telescope, a buiiding the size of the one in 
which they were assembled would, under favourable circums‘ances, be 
easily visible on the Lunar surface.—[ Atheneum, Sept. 23, p, 867.] 

t Phil. Trans., 1833 p. 503. 

+ Proceedings of the Royal Iaish Academy, No. 25, pp. 8, 11 
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THE SECOND TELESCOPE, FIFTY FEET LONG. 

Such is a brief account of the construction and performance of a telescope 
which Dr. Robinson characterizes as the most powerful that has ever been 
made. Its superiority to all other instraments must have been very gratify- 
ing to Lord Rosse, and might have justified him in resting from his labours, 
and enjoying the honour of having triumphed in so noble an undertaking ; 
but the instrument was scarcely out of his hands before he resolved upon 
attempting the construction of another reflector, with a speculum six feet in 
diameter, and fifty feet long! This magnificent instrument was accordingly 
undertaken, and within the last month has been brought to a successful ter- 
mination. The speculum has six feet of clear aperture, and therefore an 
area four times greater than that of the three feet speculum, and it weighs 
nearly four tons! The focal length is 53 feet. It was polished in six hours, 
in the same time as a small speculum, and with the same facility 3 and no 
particular care was taken in preparing the polisher, as Lord Rosse intended 
to repolish it as soon as the focal length was ascertained to be correct; but 
upon directing it to a nebula, the performance was better than he expected, 
and he therefore has suffered it to remain in the tube for the present The 
second or duplicate speculum, not yet finished, is in every respect the same 
in size. It was only three weeks in the annealing oven, and is reckoned 
very good . 

The casting of a speculum of nearly four tons must have been an object 
of great interest, as well as of difficulty; butevery difficulty was foreseen 
and provided against. In order to insure uniformity of metal, the blocks 
from the first melting, which was effected in three furnaces, were broken 
up, and the pieces from each of the furnaces were placed in three separate 
casks, A, B,and C, Then in charging the crucibles for the final melting of 
the speculum, successive portions from cask A were put into furnaces, a, 6, 
and ¢, from B into 6, ¢, d, andso on. sila 

In order to prevent the metal from bending or changing its form, Lord 
Rosse has introduced a very ingenious and effective support. The speculum 
rests upon a surface of twenty-seven pieces of cast iron, of equal area, and 
strongly framed so as to be stiff and light. There are twelve of these in 
the outer rim, nine in the next, and six sectors at the centre. Each of 
these pieces is supported at the centre of gravity on a hemisphere bearing, 
at the angle of a triangle of cast iron, these triangles being in their turn 
similarly supported at the angles of three primary triangles. which, again, 
are supported at their centres of gravity by three screws which work in a 
strong iron frame, and serve for adjusting the mirrors. This frame carries 
also levers to give internal support to the speculum, in the same diffused 
mapner. The frame, which contains the speculum, is attached to an im- 
mense joint, like that of a pair of compasses moving round a pin, in order to 
give the transverse motion for following the star in right ascension. 

This pin is fixed to the centre piece between two trannions, like those of 
an enormous mortar, lying eastand west, and upou which the telescope has 
its motion in altitude. "To the frame there is fastened a large cubical wood- 
en box, about eight feet a side, in which there is a door through which two 
men go in to remove, or to replace the cover of the mirror. To this box, is 
fastened the tube, which is made of deal staves, hooped like a huge cask. 
It is about 40 feet long. and 8 feet diameter in the middle, and is furnished 
with internal diaphragms, about 6} feet in aperture. The Dean of Ely walk- 
ed through the tube with an umbrella up! fi 

” - 

In looking back upon what the telescope had accomplished—in reckon- 
ing the thousands of celestial bodies which have been detected and survey- 
ed—in reflecting on the vast depthsof ether which have been sounded, and on 
the extensive fields of deel matter out of which worlds and systems of 
worlds are forming and to be formed—can we doubt it to be the Divine plan 
that man shall yet discover the whole scheme of the visible universe, and that 
itis bis individual duty, as well as the high prerogative of his order, to ex- 
pound its mysteries, and to develop its laws? Over the invisible world he 
has yreceived no commission to reign, and into its secrets he has no author- 
ity topry. It is over the material and the visible he has to sway the intel- 
front sceptre—it is among the structures of organic and inorganic life that 
his functions of combination and analysis are to be chiefly exercised. Nor 
is this a task unworthy of his genius, or unconnected with his destiny. 
Placed upon a globe already formed, and constitating part ofa system al- 
ready complete, he can scarcely trace either in the solid masses around him, 
or in the forms and movements of the planet, any of the secondary causes 
by which these bodies have been shaped and launched on their journey. 
But in the distant heavens where creation seems to be ever active, where 
vast distance gives us the vision of hage magnitudes, and where extended 
operations are actually going on, we may study the cosmogony of our own 
system, and mark, even during the brief span of human life, the formation 
of a planet in the consolidation of the nebulous mass which surrounds it. 

Such is the knowledge which man has yet to acquire—such the lesson 
which he has to teach his species. _How much to be prized is the intellec- 
tual faculty by which such a work is to be Se oe wonderful the 
process by which the human brain, in its casket of bone, can alone establish 
such remote and transcendental truths. A soul so capacious, and ordained 
for such an enterprise, cannot be otherwise than immortal. ; ; 

But even when all these mysteries shall be revealed, the mind will still 
wrestle with eager curiosity to learn the final destiny of such glorious crea- 
tions. The past and the present furnish some grounds of anticipation. Re- 
velation throws in some ight touches of its light—but it is in the indications 
of science chiefly—in the results of mechanical laws—that we are likely to 
find any sure elements for our judgment. In the creations around and near 
us all is change and decomposition. This solid globe, once indecandescent 
and scarcely cooled, has been the theatre of recurring convulsions, by which 
everything has been destroyed, and after which everything has been renew 
ed. Animal life in its varied organizations has perished, and written its epi- 
taph upon imperishable monuments. Man, too, though never extinct as a 
race, returns one by one to his clay, and his intellectual functions are perpe- 
tuated in the re-production of his fellow. In the solar system we see frag- 
ments of planets—asteroids, as they have been called—occupying in almost 
interlacing orbits, the place of a larger body: and in the direction and amount 
of the annual aud diurnal motions of the primary and secondary planets we 
recognise the result ofa grand creative moveinent, by which the sun, with 
its widely-extended atmosphere, or a revolving atmosphere itself, bas cast off, 
by successive throes, the various bodies of the system, at first circling in ga- 
seous zones, but subsequently contracted into planets and a sun. 

This systein, so mentee y formed, is again enchained with another more 
distant by an assemblage of comets—a class of bodies which doubtless carry 
on some reciprocal intercourse for the benefit of both. Composed of nubu- 
lous matter, they may yet be consolidated into habitable globes: and resem- 
bling in aspect the vast nebule which fill the sidereal spaces, and forming a 
part of our own system, they countenance the theory, that the nebule which 
the telescope cannot resolve may be the pabulum out of which heat and mo- 
tion are to form new systems, where planets, thrown off from a central nu- 
cleus, will form new abodes of life and inteliigence. ; 

But while all the phenomena in the heavens indicate a law of progressive 
creation, in which revolving matter is distributed into suns and planets, there 
are indications in our own system, thata period has been assigned for its du- 
ration, which, sooner or later, it must reach. The medium which fills uni- 
versal space—whether it be a lumiferous either, or arise from the indefinite 
expansion of planetary atmosphere—must retard the bodies which move in 
it, even though it were 360,000 millions of times more rare than atmospher- 
ic air; and, with its time of revolution gradually shortening, the satellite 
must return to its planet, the planet to its sun, and the sun to its primeval 
nebula. ‘ 

The fate of our system, thus deduced from mechanical laws, must be the 
fate of ail others. “Motion cannot be perpetuated in a resisting medium; 
and where there exists disturbed forces, there must be primarily derange- 
ment, and ultimately ruin. From the great central mass, heat may again be 
summoned to exhale nebulous matter—chemical forces may again produce 
motion, and motion may again generate systems: but—as in the recurring 
catastrophes which have desolated our earth, the great First Cause must pre- 
side at the dawn of each cosmical eycle—and, asin the animal races which 
were successively reproduced, new celestial creations, of a nobler form of 
beauty, and of a higher order of permanence, may yet appear in the sidereal 
universe. ‘Behold, I create new heavens, and a new earth, and the former 
shall not be remembered.’ ‘The new heavens and the new earth shall re- 
main before me.’ Let us look, then, according to this promise, for ‘the new 
heavens, and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ 

SS aE 
From the Courier and Enquirer. 
THE GREAT RACE—THE SOUTH VICTORIOUS. 

Never have we witnessed an excitement in this city in relation to any 
sporting subject, so generally pervading atl classes of the community, a% 
that which for some days past has existed in relation to the contest between 
the sportsmen of the North and the South, and which was yesterday trium- 
phantly determined in favour of the South. 

Of the number of persons on the Union Course we have heard various es 
timates. It is impossible to judge in such cases with anything like accura 
cy; but we venture to place it between seventy and one hundred thous- 
and. Relatively, we cau speak with great certainty ; and having been pre- 
sent at most of the large gatherings in the country, we do not hesitate to 
say that this exceeded in number auy previous assemblage of the People. 

We were at the Ascot Races in England last year, when London poured forth 
its tens of thousands to get a view of Queen Victorra and Prince Alber! the 
Emperor Nicholas, and the King of Saxony. How many persons were 
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nt on that occasion, we do not pretend to say; but we have no — 

tion in saying that there were alarger number in attendance upon the U 7 
Course yesterday. The great mass of those present, were Northern men, and it 
followed of course, that the feeling was in favour of the Northern Mare— 
Fashion, and —» the great number of her backers, the odds continued 
to seven in her favour. ; 
“.iaowdh the race was advertised to come off at one o'clock, YP. M. it was 
fourteen minutes past two when the Police succeeded in getting the course 
sufficiently clear to start the competitors. Peylona had the inside track. 
They went off in fine style, and at the termination of the first mile, Peytona 
was about a length ahead. After this she suffered Fashion to lap her; aud 














in this position the remaining three miles were ran until near the close of | shore? 


the fourth, when Peytona shot ahead about three lengths and won with 
ease, hard in hand. The time was as follows, according to our accouut, 
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It was proclaimed by the Judges to have been run in 7 m. 39 3-4 
Betting was now three to one upon the southern nag, and very few takers. 
Five to one was subsequently offered and refused. : ; 
At the signal, both nags again presented themselves, but it was manifest 
to the experienced sportsman that Fashion had not ‘ dried up’ as thé phrase 
is, quite as well as her competitor. _ J 
At the tap of the drum they were againoff in fine style—Peytona, of course, 

on the inner track. On the third quarter of the first mile Fashion made 
play, passed her, and took the track. Peytona immediately placed her- 
Sl dene side, but Feshion came in half a length ahead. In this position 
the entire second mile was ran, Peyfona passing the stand a neck ahead. 
The third mile was run without a change of position: but as they passed 
the Judges’ stand, the rider of Peytona let her out, and she darted ahead as 
if up to that moment she had not been permitted to exhibit her speed He 
was evidently satisfied that he had it all his own way, and quietly returned 
to his position side by side with Fashion. In this position the fourtli mile 
was run, Peytona winning the heat and the race hard in hand, with Fash- 
ion’s nose lapping her ! os ; 
Never was there witnessed on any Course, so beautiful a race. During 
the whole eight miles run, the nags were lapping each other with the ex- 
ception of about a quarter of a mile. They might literally have been cover- 
ed with ablanket. But this, it must be admitted, was entirely owing to the 
fact that the rider of Peyfona was conscious of her superior foot aud bottom, 
and felt that he had it all his own way. The time of the second heat we 
made as follows: 
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Thus terminated the great contest between the North and the South. We 
are not surprised at the result. /ushion’s time was known; and it was un- 
wise to suppose that the South would have matched her if they had not 
known that Peutona could beat her best time. . 

The course was very heavy with dust and sand; and in our opinion, al- 
though Fashion has been beaten, she made a greater race than on any previ- 
ous occasion. The time of the second heat is wonderful, considering the 
state of the track. On the other hand, Peytona was never put to her work ; 
and not only beat with ease, but heavy as the track was, could, we think, 
have made better time over it than Fashion ever did. She is probably the 
best four mile nag living. é : 

Fashionis eight years old, and was rode by Jos. Laird, carrying 123 
pounds weight, Be ; 

Peytona is six years old, and wasrode by Barney, (F.C. Palmer, ) carrying 
118 pounds weight. 








ED.—Departed this life at Warrenton, N. C., on the 27th of April, in the 5th year 0 
her age, Sarah Pierrepoint, daughter of the Rev'd Cameron F, McRae, Minister of the 
Church in that place. res? af 
On Sunday morning last, at the residence of his father, near Fort Washington, Eid- 
ward Prescott, eldest son of Nath’! B. Blunt, Esq., aged four years. as é 
On Tuesday evening, May 15, suddenly, Sarah, wife of John Fowks, of this City, aged 
37 years. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days’, 109 1-2 a 109 3-4, 
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TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1845. 





We have no later European arrivals, but the Boston Steamer of the 4th 
inst. will be here in aday or two. 


THE BELLIGERENT POLICY OF ENGLAND. 

No one who observes the “ signs of the times’ can now doubt that Eng- 
land is not only putting her self in a posture of defence, but actually prepar- 
jng for war, should that great and terrible evil become necessary. The 
speeches in Parliament, the articles in the best informed British journals, and 
theactivity in all the naval departments prove this important fact. Itisnot tha 
England is desirous of rekindling the flames of discord, but that she has been 
compelled, in spite of all her sacrifices for the sake of tranquillity, to lay 
aside the garb of peace and to put on the armour of war. Perhaps this will 
have its uses,as it may tell foreign nations that there is always a point be- 
yond which human forbearance will not go. 

The attitude assumed by France under the ministry of M. Thiers in rel a. 
tion to the Syrian Question well nigh led to hostilities; fortunately the 
dreaded calamity wasaverted by the advent of the Peel ministry, and the good 
sense of the French monarch. But this cloud which portended so much dan- 
ger had scarcely passed when the Prince de Joinville visited England, par- 
took of her hospitality, became the guest of Queen Victoria, and then return- 
ed to France to publish a pamphlet which proved that he had been acting 
the part of aspy. He laid down all the assailable points of the British 
coast ; told bis ambitious and excitable countrymen how England might be 
invaded, her arsenals destroyed, her cities laid in ashes, and her people put 
to the sword. All this was done and said, during a profound peace, by a 
Prince of the blood who had just paid the country whose destruction he 
meditated, a friendly visit ! 

So, too, with the matters that have come up for discussion between Great 
Britain and this country ; every change and every phase have been accom- 
panied by a blast from the war trumpet. In the matter of the North-Eastern 
Boundary, as well as the Oregon controversy, we have never heard a speech 
from a public orator, nor read an article from a party newspaper, that did 
not claim the whole territory in dispute, and declare that if it were not 
forthwith surrendered it should be taken by force. All such threats were 
wound up with the further declaration that Canada as well as ‘Texas should 
be “annexed.” 

The diplomatic correspondence, too, has partaken of this violent and hos- 
tile character, of which the despatches of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. King, the 
American Minister in Paris, is anotable example. The proceedings too of 
Gen. Cass, when residing in the French capital, cannot be forgotten; nor 
can we forget that peace could not be preserved with China, even without 
first going to war. 

We repeat, then, that England has not assumed a belligerent attitude 
without provocation. She has, in fact, been goaded into it, by those who 
have overtaxed her powers of endurance. 

The preparations making are many, and one of the most prominent was 
the demand made of Parliament by Sir Robert Peel, for an increased appro- 
priation for the navy of nearly a million sterling for the current year. The 
construction of a large class of war steamers is also another symptom of pre. 
paration ; while we hear that surveys of all parts of the coast on the British 
channel are making with a view of putting the weak points in a state of de 
fence. Chatham is not deemed safe, nor is the river Medway with its pre- 
sent fortifications cousidered inaccessible to an invading enemy. The follow- 


ing extract we take from the Naval and Military Gazette; itshows how 





feel that the British public should be made sensible of the danger. The 
Prince de Joinville’s pamphlet has drawn attention to these important con- 
siderations. 
From Brest {the chief French naval station] to St. David’s Head is about 
thirty hours run for au ordinary steamer. Is this distance such as to render 
utterly hopeless any attempt made by our neighbours, the French, on the 
ports of the Bristol Channel? If distance give us no security, what protec- 
tion have we? Is our coast so inaccessible that men cannot land on it, or 
have we troops on hand to oppose an enemy when once they shall be on 
We will answer our own questions ; we will state that no parts of 

the United Kingdom are or can be made perfectly secure from attack with 
the present facilities for the conveyance of men and stores by steam, unless 
the powers of steam by also enlisted in the defence, and troops be rapidly 


moved from point to point, as the movements of the euemy’s force shall ren- 
der necessary. 


With the wind from the westward, let us suppose that a large force of 
steam-vessels are amusing themselves in the Bristol Channel. Say that we 
have ten sail of the line, as many frigates, fifteen sloops, &c., and a dozen 
steamers at Spithead; what is to be done? are we to employ our steamers 
in towing the heavy ships down channel? If so, how long would it take us 
to rendezvous off Caldy Island, which the enemy have taken and used as a 
depot ; or is it advisable to place the Marines of the fleet, with some light 
guns, boats, &c., on board the steamer, and start for the threatened point at 
once, or at least as near it as we can safely venture ? 

In answering these questions we consider the ime that would be proba- 
bly gained or lost by either mode of proceeding; and also the distance of 
the enemy when last heard of from the point ws are supposed to be about 
to attack. If they were at Caldy Island we should naturally be somewhat 
anxious about the Royal Naval Arsenal at Pembroke dock, which place is 
only by land about fifteen English miles from the small Island in question. 
If the steamers, with marines, &c., on board, took forty hours to land their 
men at the Dockyard, the said steamer would require at least 100 hours to 
get a portion of the heavy ships round, making a difference of sixty hours 

: 7 ey x 
in the time of the arrival of assistance at the Port to be defended ; and these 
sixty hours would, we think, be quite sufficient time to enable the enemy to 
move so short a distance, and make his attack with a tolerable prospect of 
success. It is true that by moving withthe steamers alone we should not 
have so great a force up as if we waited to tow the heavy ships, but time on 
such occasions is of vast importance; we would content ourselves with the 
force we could collect with the least possible delay, and cause the ships to 
follow as soon as circumstances wonld permit. 

But it is not merely physical preparations that are making but moral. 
Enzland, we are told by the Duke of Wellington, cannot wage a “little 
war.” It must be a war upon a grand scale, one commensurate with her 
power, her greatness, and her rank among the nations of the earth. Neither 
can she with any advantage carry ona long war, which is so exhausting 
to the vital powers of a country. In along war, England must add still 
more toher national debt, an alternative by no means desirable. Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington fully understand this, and their policy 
seems to be—that should hostilities unhappily occur, the nation must make a 
grand effort, with all her powers concentrated to bring the contest to a 
speedy conclusion. For this purpose we have seen that efforts are making 
to conciliate Ireland ; the policy of the Premier, too, is such, that he must 
secure the support of the great Whig party. With the Whig party and 
with Ireland to boot, and with the augmented power that modern science 
can give to the elements of destruction, it is supposed that the energies of 
the empire can be wielded with a power that will prove irresistible. The 
cautious policy of Sir Robert Peel will induce him to take heed that all 
these advantages be in a state of happy combination before a blow be 
struck, so that England will be no more paralyzed by an opposition party, 
who may retard the national prowess because they think the war unneces- 
sary. England suffered much, too much, from this unfortunate cause in all 
the wars that grew out of the French and American revolutions. From the 
Naval and Military Gazette we also copy the following : 

In order, then, to show the world that we are at length fully prepared to 
resist aggressions, and to maintain the honour and rights of Great Britain 
wherever they may be invaded, we trust the report that has reached us is true 
and that our experimental squadron of ten sail of the line will very soon, 
on being fully manned and equipped for war and with full five months’ pro- 
visions, make a ‘ Demonstration’ towards the shores of America,—not to 
menace the Americans by approaching too closely to their coasts,—but 
merely to appear off Haxirax, and thence tothe West Inpres, and after 
running through the Islands, return by way of Gibraltar to England. A war 
cruise of this sort, whilst it will carry immense weight in all approaching 
negotiations in every question of the world, will, at the same time, afford 
ample exercise for our ships in every sort of weather, and will thus effectu- 
ally test the merits of each and every ship as a man-of-war, by proving her 
capabilities of proceeding on a four months’ voyage, and home again, withont 
replenishing her provisions or water, which every line-of-battle ship ought 
to be enabled to do in cases of emergency, which this demonstrative cruise 
should in every shape be made to appear to be. 
The ships destined for this experimental squadron are all well command- 
ed, and well officered, and we confidently trust that the Admiral, or Com- 
modore, who may be selected to take charge of it, will be an officer of 
known ability, whereby to ensure a satisfactory result. 


It is not, we apprehend, entirely certain that a fleet of such force will tra- 
verse the Atlantic immediately, but if it does it will not be for the purpose 
of offensive or even ostentatious display, but for the objects of exercise and 
experience, and for showing to the world that England is still a naval pow- 
er, and means to vindicate herself as such. And most of all it will not be for 
the purpose of any vulgar intimidation that such a force will come this way ; 
nor does England prosecute these measures of preparation with intimidating 
motives. She is most anxious to settle all differences with foreign countries 
by friendly negotiation. The pen and the olive branch are her weapons, and 
bitterly will she lament the day when fate obliges her to lay them aside to 
clutch the sword and the spear. 
The British Ministers then, it is obvious, are doing nothing more than pre- 
paring themselves for any adverse circumstances that may presently arise ; 
they do not wish to be caught napping--they are merely acting upon the 
wise and salutary maxim, that “to ensure peace it is necessary to be pre- 
pared for war.” —— 

LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPES. 
We beg to direct the attention of our readers, to an article in this day's 
impression, taken from the British Critic, which describes the astonishing 
invention of Lord Rosse in telescope science, and the achievements in as- 
tronomy which have been the result of them. The telescope with three feet 
speculum, and twenty-six feet in diameter, has been transcended by the con- 
struction of that mighty instrument lately finished, which has a speculum of 
six feet diameter, a weight of four tons, andis fifty feet in length! The investi- 
gations that have been made among the heavenly bodies with this latter in- 
strument, we have not yet seen in detail; but the reader may form some 
conception of them, by what we have to-day placed before him. 
The investigations of Newton, Herschel, Laplace and other philosophers 
of modern times, had apparently carried celestial discovery to its limits; and 
to make further progress, it was necessary to make further artificial discov 
ery, to assist visual performance. This has been done by Lord Rosse in 
the way that we have seen, and mighty results may be expected to flow 
from it. To this distinguished nobleman the scientific world owes a deep 
and lasting debt of gratitude, for with wealth and scientific attainments, he 
unites, the spirited liberality necessary to give effect to the other two. Lord 
Rosse we apprehend, will not even stop here, butwill go on in that brilliant, 
career which he has opened for himself, and which will, in all probability 
hand down his name with honour to posterity. 





* The New Brunswick papers inform us that the Colonial Office has 
disapproved of the measures of Sir William Colebrooke, and that Lord Stan- 
ley has gone s» faras to cancel the appointment of Mr. Reade, and to recall 
the retiring Councillors. If this be so, it is a most important circumstance, 
notonly to the Province of New Brunswick, but to every British Colony 


that possesses the representive emblems of the British constitution. Such a 


vulnerable the shores of Great Britain are, and how anxious public writers | stain from further re 
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marks until we see something in an official shape, and 


learn the reasons that have induced her Majesty’s Ministers to adopt such 
a line of policy. 














TURK’S ISLAND. 

We have received letters and papers from this interesting group of islands 
to the 22d ult., ‘and we are happy to see that a public journal has at length 
been established there. The editor has obligingly favoured us with a file. 
It seems a work of good promise, and will, we doubt not, have a beneficial 
effect on the community. We learn from these papers that a company is 
forming to prosecute the whale Jishery in the West India Seas, where it is 
well known that one species of the huge monster of the deep is found in great 
abundance. The compauy is so far made up that its managers are about te 


send to the United States for the requsite boats and tackle to commence 
the business. 


As respects the number of the Salt Ponds, and rights of the inhabitants to 
them, a private letter informs us, that the agent, sent to London last year, 


Mr. Smith, to press those claims at the colonial office, is making some pro- 
gress in his mission. It says: 
In reference to Mr. Smith’s mission to England, (about which you are 
powers to enquire,) nothing very decisive has as yet resulted. You may 
ve observed by the “ London Times ” of Jan. 9—* that Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Artbur, Jr. had an interview with Lord Stanley at the Colonial Office,’”— 
vpon which occasion Mr. Smith writes that his Lordship reéeived them most 
courteously. and after hearing what they had to say, was pleased to promise 
the matter his favourable consideration ; which, however, seems to have been 
interrupted by indisposition, under which Lord S. was labouring, when we 
last heard. Mr. 8. was very sanguine of effecting some amelioration of the 
condition of his persecuted fellow Islanders—and will, no doubt, follow the 
matter up with becoming patience and perseverance. , 





ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE REV. R. T. HUDDART’S PUPILS. 


The annual exhibition of the pupils attached to the Rev. Mr. Huddart’s 
school, took place on Monday evening, at Niblo’s saloon, before a crowded 
and highly respectable auditory. The exercises were marked with that fin- 
ish and high order of excellence, which have charac‘erized the exhibitions of 
this school for several years past ; and which are the certain results of that 
attention to oratorical instruction, Mr. Huddart so judiciously exacts from 
the pupils under his charge. The importance of elocution, as one of the es- 
sential branches of a liberal education, is an opinion daily gaining ground in 
the community, and these public displays of the progress of the incipient 
orators do much towards stamping the study with its due value—while, at 
the same time, they give confidence to the students, and excite in them a 
laudable spirit of emulation. 

We are glad to learn that the solid system of instruction Mr. Huddart has 
for so many years pursued in New York, is duly appreciated by our leading 
families. We understand that thenew andcommodious building, lately erected 
for this gentleman on the corner of Fourteenth street, is nearly filled by 
the sons of our wealthy citizens, a fact that amply testifies to the excellence 
of the school discipline, and to the admirable social treatment of the pupils, 
all of which, we have had ample opportunity of knowing, receive the constant 
and immediate personal supervision of the Principal. 





MR. DEMPSTER’S ENTERTAINMENT 

This popular vocalist has returned to the City, and commenced a series 
of his delightful Svirees, on Thursday evening at the Society Library. ‘An 
HOUR witH Borys,’ formed the first part, and a miscellaneous selection of 
“ Movery Poetry,” the second, in which be introduced his new composi- 
tion of Tue May Querrey. Writing as we do with his delicious nctes thrill- 
ing in our ears, we may not be strictly critical in our estimate of the singer’s 
powers, but we seemed, under his influence, to feel for the frst time the 
true witchery of Burns’ muse. The pure Doric of the artist’s enunciation and 
the plaintive melody of his tones seemed to transport us beyond the Tweed, 
and the muse and music of old Scotia were embodied before us. This we 
consider to be the true test of excellence. But what shall we say of the 
May Queen, the first part, so joyously graphic of a young and blithe heart, 
under the excitement of happiness and coming joy—the second and third 
parts, so exquisitely touching and mournful when that heart is passing away. 
We advise all who love nature and feeling to hear it on Tuesday evening, 
when it will be repeated, with a fresh selection from the muse of Burns.— 
To us there is a witching in these expressive ballads, that comes over us, 
like the magic spell of Shakspeare, breathing nature and truth—and leaving 
us, if not better for the influence, yet wiser and more reflective. 





PLATO AGAINST THE ATHEISTS. 

This invaluable fragment of classical literature has lately issued from 
the press of the Harpers, edited by Dr. Lewis, Professor of Greek in the 
University of this city. The learned commentator designs the work as a 
text book for senior classes in Colleges, and believes that it will also prove 
a valuable assistant to theological students—besides being acceptable to 
scholars and literary men. In an age, when orthodox principles may be 
said to totter under the insidious attacks of infidelity, such a work is pe- 
culiarly acceptable. 

The great Heathen Philosopher, sa vividly demonstrates the existence of 
a God, that he acts ‘as a powerful auxiliary in establishing the truth of that 
revealed word, which is given to man, as the will of faith established by 
the Supreme Being for the guidance of his creatures. We can safely re- 
commend Dr. Lewis's work as deserving a place in every Library. 





‘Venus prom tHe Batn.’—A beautiful painting of this subject is now 
being exhibited at 449 Broadway ; it once adorned the coilection of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and was brought to this countsy in 1840. It is known 
we believe that Titian executed two pictures of ‘ Venus from the Bath;’ one 
is in the Florence Gallery, and the one in Broadway is said to be the repeti- 
tion of the same. The peculiar recommendation it has, is its beautiful life- 
like colouring, which resembles nature as nearly as a work of art could be 
made to do even under the experienced hand of the most celebrated master. 


In London it formed for many years the chief attraction of the Pall Mall Gal- 
lery. 





*,.* Mr. Henry Phillips, the celebrated English vocalist, has left town for a 
tour in the northern part of this State and the Canadas, and will give con- 
certs at many of the large towns and cities as he proceeds. We can with 
safely predict for him a successful expedition, for he possesses aclear, sweet 
and copious voice, and is a gentleman of decided eminence in his profession. 
To our editorial brethren especially in Canada we cordially recommend him, 
and respectfully ask for him at their hands their wonted kindness and pro- 


tection. Mr. P. fully sustains the high European reputation he has brought 
with him. 





M'lle Plessy, the celebrated French actress, is now performing in London 
with great eclat. She is a person of extraordinary powers, a sort of Miss 
O'Neil, who combines tenderness with passion, to a degree that wins and 
captivates the hearts of her audience. 


An excellent critique will be found 
among our extracts. 


NEW WORKS. 

“ Headlong Hall and Night-mare Abbey.”—This is an extremely neat 
work in its getting up, and is intended to form No.7 of Wiley & Putnam's 
Library of Choice Reading. 

“No. 5of the Treasury of History,’is published, and it contains the period 
from the close of the reign of Henry VIII, of England, to James L., under 
whom the Kingdoms of England and Scotland were permanently united. 


“No. 4 of Tom Cringle’s Log,” is published by H. G. Daggers, 80 Ann 


decision carries with it, the recognition of the principle of Responsible Goy- yest. 














«tnment in all its ultra radical attributes and affinities. But we shall ab- 





* Nos. 49,50, Harper's Illuminated and\Iilustrated Shakspeare.” These 
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numbers contain the notes on Love's Labour Lost, and the first and second 
acts, and scene first in Twelfth Night. 

“ No. 4 of Martin's Illustrated Family Bible,” embellished with a beauti 
ful steel engraving, the “ Hill of Samaria,” published by R. Martin & Co., 
26 John Street. 

“ A System of Latin Versification,” in a series of progressive exercises 
including specimens of translation from English and German Poetry, into 
Latin verse, for the use of Schools and Colleges, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
This is intended as a sequel to the treatise on Latin Prosody, published 
some time ago, by the same distinguished classical author. The materials for 
this volume have been obtained from European works of the highest char- 
acter on the subject. Harper & Brothers. 


Part 3 of ‘ European Agriculture and Rural Economy,’ from personal ob- 
servation by Henry Colman. The public look with increased interest for 
each succeeding number of this valuable work. From the high reputation 
the authorenjoys for integrity and truth, we feel confident of receivinga strictly 
impartial account of the result of his observations on Agriculture in Great 
Britain; and that his writings on this subject wili be of great service to the 
Agricultural community here is aburdantly evident from the first two num- 
bers of his work already published. Each part can be obtained as issued 
from the press of Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, New York. 

“The Blind Girl, §c.,"” by Mrs. Embury—Harper & Brothers. We 
have just received the new and extended edition of this interesting little 
volume from the pen of Mrs. Embury: its stories all based on literal facts’ 
are striking in incident, and excellent in their moral bearing—need we say 
more! 

Wiley & Putnam have issued Part 2d of Hazlitt’s “ T'able Talk,” con- 
stitating No. 9 of their Library of Choice Reading. Also “ The French 
in Algiers,” translated by Lady Dutf Gordon. These are very delightful 
works. 


From the Harpers we have No 26 of the “ J//uminated Bible,” which car- 
ries the second volume to the end of the Proverbs. 





THE DRAMA. 


Parx Turatre.—We have always stoutly contested for the fact that the 
Public has not lost its taste for Dramatic representations, provided the cha- 
racter of the entertainment is in accordance with the improved taste of 
the age and the increased perceptions of the Theatrical public for what is 
truly excellent. The uniform success which for some months past has been 
accorded to the Park, is tolerably conclusive evidence of our position. The 
impetus was given by the new Comedy, well played, and carefully pn 
upon the stage ; it was followed up by Anderson, who is unrivalled in his 
line of the youthful heroic, and has been sustained for three weeks by the 
Seguin troupe in the Bohemian Girl, one of the best got up Operas we have 
ever seen in America; and with the return of Anderson, and ours and every 
body’s favourite, Harry Placide, Mr. Simpson will triumphantly close one of 
the most prosperous seasons the Park has witnessed for many years. We 
share, in common with every play-goer, the gratification produced at this 
revival in the fortunes of “ Old Drury;” we are willing to believe in the 
long-tried experience of Mr. Simpson, and that he will see the necessity of 
producing at his Theatre entertainments fitted to the character of the times— 
and we do indulge the hope that he will see the positive necessity of mak. 
ing his stock company next season worthy of the first Theatre in the Union. 
Weunderstand that most of the present favourites are secured,among whom, 
we are happy to learn, Mr. Crisp is numbered, an actor that we may safely 
assert could not be replaced. 

In the latter end of June the French company commence their operations, 
they will give a succession of Operas never before presented in New York. 
We predict for them a brilliant season. 


Bowery Taeatre.—At this establishment most of the actors of the old 


Theatre, have found a temporary engagement, until the new House, that we 
understand will be completed in Augustnext. The business has been 


tolerably good during the week. Mr. Tryon, must give his patrons some 
startling novelty. 


Cuataam Turatre.—The Wallacks have been re-engaged, and during 
the week have appeared in a succession of sterling Plays, got up in a style 
very creditable to the management. Young Wallack is decidedly much im- 
proved; there is less of straining after physical effect, and more dependence 
upon the qualifications of an actor, after all the true test of artistic excel- 
lence. We think this gentleman is destined to perpetuate the histronic ta- 
lent, so long associated with his family name. Mr. Wallack, unlike many 
of the aspirants for Dramatic distinction, in the present day, has toiled wip 
from small beginning to his present elevation, and is evidently a student, with 
a knowledge of, and a just appreciation of the dignity of his art. We 
wish we could say as much for many of the young actors now upon the stage, 
who would be much better employed as mechanics or artizans, than in 
murdering language nightly as they are doing, without even the elements 
of actors in their composition. We wish that we possessed influence sutli- 
cient to induce managers to shut their doors against this class of histrionic 
aspirants—they are degrading an intellectual profession ; and in our opinion, 
are creating a disgust for the drama, by their utter incapacity and ignorance 
of even the elementary principles of the art. 

We perceive the veteran Booth, is announced to appear next week, in 
connexion with Mr. and Mrs. Walluck, in a series of plays, where their com- 
bined talents will be brought into full display. Mrs. Wallack is decidedly 
one of the best tragic actresses on the stage, and we look for a high treat in 
seeing this array of talent congregated in one pie ce. 

Celeste’s popular ‘ French Spy’ is also in preparation, with new scenery, 
&c. We suppose Miss H. Vallee is to personate the heroine—which we 
doubt not, but she will do effectively. The Mayor and Corporation honour 
the Theatre with their presence this evening—a just tribute to the enterprise 
and good taste of the Management. 


Castie Garpen.—This long established Summer resort opened on Mon- 
day evening, under the management of Messrs. French and Heiser, whose 
enterprise and almost reckless expense have converted the large area, of the 
Old Garden, into avast aud magnificent Saloon, encircled with galleries; and 
asmall but elegantly constructed stage and orchestra—the whole furnished 
off in the most finished style—The tout ensemble presented on the opening 
night, was brilliant and magnificent in the extreme. This superb building, 
it is estimated, will accommodate 10,000 spectators, and such is the vastness 
ef its dimensions, that the audience of Monday eveuing, comprising about 
3,000, looked like a thin and scattered collection of persons, rather than an 
audience, which is now, in point of numbers, rarely collected even in our 
largest places of amusement. 

The Opera of Semiramide was given complete, in a concert form. The 
Italian company sustaining the same parts as they represented at Pal- 
mo’s, excepting that Majocchi and Antognini were substituted for Borghe 
and Perozzi. We fear that the plan of giving the music , 


se 

of whole operas, 

denuded of scenic effects, costume, &c., will not prove attractive. Favour" 

ite scenes from operas with choral accessories, we should conceive, will be 
’ 


found more in accordance with the taste of the mass of the visitors. 

The Italian troupe will give their performances on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays—and the alternate nights are to be appropriated to a Miscella- 
neous entertainment—for which English singers are engaged. Herr Cline 


and the Elisler Brothers ,are also engaged. We trust that this magnificent 


project may be sustained, fur the honour of New York, for we understand, 
that with the exception of the Scala of Milan, there is no place of Amuse- 
ment on the contineut of Europe comparable in size and beauty with this no- 
ble building of Messrs. French and Heiser. 





THE ALBION FOR 1845. , 

Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— : 

The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 
gravings:—1l. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Hoyses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 
Abbey. 8. Buckingham Palace. the Queen’s town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed in a beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT. Itis of avery large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired, Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 
the old and new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now yublished. It isa rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval ee, of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and etfect. : 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 
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ARK THEATRE.—Mr, Seguin, Mr. Frazer, and Mrs. Seguin, for one night more 
and positively their last appearance this season. On Saturday, May 17th, the Comic 
Crete of the POSTILLION of LONJUMEAU, with the second act of the BOHEMIAN 


Monday, Ist night of Mr. Anderson’s farewell engagement. 
ANTED, for a Young Ladies Seminary in an interior Town, a Lady to teach 
FRENCH ani DANCING. She must be fully competent; and if she can add_ to 
her qualifications the ability to give instructions in DRAWING, it will be desirable. She 
will be treated as one of the family. Apply at this Office. my17 





OHN W. S. HOWS, Professor of Elocution, in Columbia College, has removed his Class 
room, for the accommodation of private Pupils, to his residence, 4764 Broome street, 
between Green and Wooster. my 10 Im. 
MEETING in furtherance of the formation of a Free Church, for the more imme” 
diate use of British Emigrants, will be held on Monday evening, the 26th inst, at 7} 
o’clock, in the Sunday School Room of Saint John’s Chapel 
The attendance of all who are favourable to the promotion of so desirable an object, is 
hereby most earnestly solicited. by order of the Committee, 
New York, May I6th, 1845. THOS. DIXON, Secretary. 


XECUTORS SALE OF REAL ESTATE.—Notice is hereby given, that the 
Subscribers Executors of the last Willand Testament of Peter Carmant, late of the 
City of New York, deceased, (by Anthony J Bleecker, Auctioneer,) will sell at Public 
Auction, at the Merchants Exchange, in the City of New York, on Tuesday 27th day of 
May, instant, at 12 o’clock at noon of that day the following Houses, Lots, ey oy and par- 
cels of land, with the privileges and appurtenances thereunto belonging, that is to say all 
that Dwelling House and Lot of ground, situate on the Easterly side of Broadway, in the 
Fiiteenth Ward of the said City, known as No. 704 Broadway, commencing about seven- 
ty-three feet nine inches, Northerly from Fourth Street. Bounded Southerly by land of 
Peter Schermerhorn. Easterly by other land of the late Peter Carmant. Northerly by 
land of Jesse Blankfan, and Westerly by Broadway, containing in breadth in front and 
rear, twenty-five feet, and in length on each side one hundred feet. The House is two 
stories high with an attic, well finished and in good order. Also the House and Lot No. 
335 Fourth Street, adjoming the Dutch Chureh. The lot aboat ninety-eight feet ten inches 
in length, and twenty-five in breath. The House is three stories high, modern built, and 
finished in the best manner, and there is also a two story house on the rear of the said 
lot. Also, adjoining the rear of the said last mentioned lot, another lot of thirty-five feet 
in length, and twenty-five feet inbreadth, on which there is a Dwelling House, two sto- 
ries high, with the use of an Alley-way to Fourth-street. Also House and lot No. 319 
Fourth, situate on the North side of Fourth Street, one hundred feet from Broadway.— 
House two stories high, lately modernized, and in good condition. Lot twenty feet wide 
and eighty feet deep. A considerable portion of the purchase money may remain on 
Mortgage. 
The Croton water is brought into all these Buildings. 
The Title to the premises is unquestionable. 
Dated May loth, 1845. 





ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


m7 2t* WM. H. WILSON, } Executors. 





HE EYE.—DR. POWELL AND DR. DITOSSY, Occulists and Ophthalmie Sur- 
eons, have removed to the premises lately ocupied by Dr. Elliott, No. 261 Broad- 
way,cor. of Warren st. Their practice is exclusively confined to Diseases of the Eye, 
Operations upon that Organ ond its appendages. and all imperfections of Vision. Dr. 
Powell studied for five years with the celebrated Dr. JACOB of Dublin, (the discover- 
er of the  Membrana Jacobi” in the Eye.) Dr. Diossy wasa pupilof Dr. ELLIOTT for 
a similar period, and subsequently acted as Assistant in his extensive practice. Terms 
moderate. The poor treated gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. Entrance 1} War- 








| 
| 
| 


ren street. myl7 tt 
TILE BOHM FLU TE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute and Guitar, would 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale one of the above celebrated- 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now in use at the Pa 
ris and London Royal Academies. To be seen at PHILIP ERNS'T’S Music Saloon, 395 
Broadway, near Walker street. my 10 6t. 





Vy M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for Connecticut, Geor- 

gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa- 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man- 
hattan Bank. 


DUCATION.—REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMECIAL 

4 BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL,.—Fourteenti-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. ; 

This establishment which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. Noexpense has been spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is — the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huaddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The number of Day Scholavs and Day Boarders being limited, vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day School, 
— several inthe Boarding School ; both departments being entirely distinct from each 
other. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, without accomplishment—Day Boarders 850 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. my 10. 








ANK COFFEE HOUSE.—Removed from No. 39 Pine street, to No. 15 Nassau st., 

one door from the corner of Pine. The proprietor has the pleasure to announce to 
his friends and patrons that his arrangements are now completed for continuing the busi- 
ness of the old Bank Coffee House, athis new establishment No. 15 Nassau street, and will 
be open to morrow morning, (Thursday May 8th.) He trusts that the improvements and 
superior accommodations will meet with approval of those gentlemen dining down town, 
and begs to assure them that no exertions on his part shall be wanting to merit a continu- 
ance of that patronage heretofore so liberally bestowed. 

The eating department will be under the entire control of Nicholas Plicethes, long 
known to the customers of the Bank Coffee House as one of the best of caterers, and 
under his management he flatters himself to give universal satisfaction, The bar will be 
furnished with the best of Wines, liquors and segars. The dining room with the best the 
markets afford in their seasons. JAMES FOSSETT, Proprietor. 

my7 St. 





CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION,—To the Ladies in 

particular—-and toal! who are desirous of a youthful werner are troubled with 
Pimples, Eruptions, recent Freckles, Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON, or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 

Will be founda certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too well 
known in France and other countries in Europe, to weed any encomium. Suffice it to 
say, it softens and beautifies the skin, gives ita surprising lustre, producesa clear and 
healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface from bad humours, restores and pre- 
Serves its youthful bloom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French Beauty, 
Ninon De L’Enclos, who preserved her personal charms to an advanced age, and even then 
had suitors. 

Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 275 Broadway, and 71 East Broadway, 
Price 75 cents. Prepared by the Proprietor from the original French prescription in his 
possession only ; and observe, it is perfectly harmless. Attend carefully to the directions, 
and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine without a fac simile of the signature of 
Edward Abbott. my17 6m 


—_—. 
( REGON QUESTION.—On Friday next, will be published by W. Taylor, No. 2 

Astor House, in a neat Pamphlet form, “ The Oregon Question ; or, a Statement of 
the British claims to the Oregon Territory in opposition tothe pretensionsof the Govern 
ment of the United States of America.” By Thomas Falconer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law of 
Lincolu’s Inn, Memher of the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 
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CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectfully inform her 
i friends and the public generally, that she has now opened, at her establishme nt, 264 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latest fashions, consisting of Bonnets 
Ribbons, Flowers, &c. To which she solicits your patronage. ” al 12 tf 


yas ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 

Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland 
State of New York. al 26 


YOUNTRY RESIDENCE.—To be let, furnished or unfurnishea, part ofa House, beauti- 
+ fully situated on the west bank of Rockland Lake, (withinone mile of Rockland Lake 
Landing, on the Hudson,) consisting of a Kitchen and Cellar, Dining-room, Parlour and 
four Bedrooms; also, Stabling and Grass for one or two Horses if required. 

Rent 150 Dollars unfurnished, or 200 Dollars furnished.—References will be given and 
equired. 

NB. ‘Da lv communication with New York, by the Steamer Warren. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engiueer, 
State of New York. 


Lake, 
u 


Rockland Lake, 
al 26 tf 


FAMILY without children, or two or three single 


4 with furnished rooms and board in a private tamily. 
door eastof Broadway. 


gentlemen can be accommodated 
Apply at 75 Spring Street, 3d 
St 


OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York Auton, thy 
J vers’ Evinevacu Jougnat No. 8 ‘5 llingtor 





Or » COUNTRYMAN. and CHAM- 
1 Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 


TERMS 
The Albion.......cc00e seoscees bean een £1 10 © per enaum. 
The Old Countryman. eo 00s ee eerences ° oo OMS do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 0 76 in 


(3? As the new volumes of these commence the bes ng of the year, all persons in 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are re quested to send their orders to Mr 
Nimmoas soon as possible. 

Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 


The Alvion. - 


May 1% 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 

and for the whole duration of life, or for a [imited period. The payment of premiums may 
either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON one gunsene DOLLARS von owe YEAR. 

















Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. [| Age. | 1 Year, 
l4 | 072 26 107 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 #7 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 73 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 82 
20 0 91 32 133 44 19 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 9) 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 98 59 $$ @ 
24 0 99 36 139 48 194 60 4 

25 1 00 1 43 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which ine 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
Special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


David S. Kennedy, Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Alien, — Warren, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, 
George Griftin, James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, ’ 
John D. Van Buren. DAVID 8. KENNEDY, President. 
Cuarves C, PaLmMer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfebltf Physician to the Company. 


Jobn Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert mer. 
Leonardo 8S. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


Aisne LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. —LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Capital One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000. 

General Agents for the United States ot America,—JOSEPH FOWLER and R. 8S. 

BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall-street, New York. 

Puysictan—Jobn W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

SurGceon—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., No. 543 Broadway. 

Bankers—The Bank of Commerce. 

So.iicirror—Charles Edwards, Esq., No. 51 Wall-street. 

The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &c., at the same rates they are taken in London, 
—which they are ready t eflect aT ONCE, without primary reference to the Court of 
Directors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in PERFECT SECURITY, arising 
from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium fund—in the 

Triennial Distribution of eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to the 
Policy holders—which, at their option, will be paid 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annuat 
premium, 

Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a single life. 


Age next For 1 For 7 For whole Yor whole 
birth-day. year. years. life without life with pro- 
profits. fits. 
20 92 96 1 70 ‘ 

25 98 103 1 92 217 

So 106 113 219 248 

35 118 125 2 55 2 88 

40 151 144 3 00 839 

45 155 130 3 61 408 

201 241 ‘> 


5 441 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists of 
a highly respec tab!e body of Proprietors, who, independenily of the large paid up Capi- 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of their 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements. The period of its existence, 
(FORTY YEARS) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, c on- 
stitute an auexceptivuable security that the engagements of the Company will be strictly 
fulfilled; and when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagemenisof a Life Office 
is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years ater those envagements have been 
contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future stability of the Company 
is of paramount importance to the policy holder. 

American Policy Holders are entitled to participate in the English profits, and inevery 
respect are put upon the same footing as the oldest policy holder, participating in the 
first division of profits. 

The requisite forms for effecting insurances, and all information relative thereto, may 
e obtained of the Company’s fully-empowered Agents. JOSE CH FOWLER, 

R. 8 BUCHANAN, 
No.7 Wall-street. 





mila tf 
(FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING.---Empowered by act of Parliament 
DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., 
John Rawson, Esq., 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 

AU DITORS.—Protessor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Prolessor Why atstone, F.R.S, 

PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Conduit Street. 

SURGEON,— E. 8S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 

AC TUARY.—W. 8S. B. Woollouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 

SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghall 
Street. 

SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 

General Agent for the United States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chiet Office, 62 Wail Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 








Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Dveacomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—Physician, S. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Selicitor, F. Godschall Johnson, Esy. 
QUEBEC, 
Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Wharf.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX. 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—Jobn Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq 
—John Duffus, Esq.,—Hon. 8. Cunard,—J. C. Allison, Esq.,-—Managing Director and 
Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician,—William J. Almon, M.0.—Standing Coun- 
sel, Hon, J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C, Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of 
British North America. 

nach * Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. 

Besides the pertect security to the policy holder ofa iarge capital, and accumu- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premium, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages which belong exclusively to the principles of Lite Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
torfeiture,) two thirds of all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 

Pamphlets, containing the last heme Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank forms, and tie fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents. , 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of on 





ar. 

Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America on the seale of * participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of proits, and Me Sacuitees afforded 
by their Loan Department, before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, waich was held in London, in May, 1844. 

EXAMPLES. 

Bonus in {| Permament 
taken addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionof An- 
out in| Sum assured nual Premium. 

y De s. d 


e «& £. 5. d, 


Age. Sum Annual Policy 
Assured. | Premium. 


—@ & § 1887 |170 9 3 77 5 1 12 8 9 

60 £ 43 4 1838 |144 2 2 64 5 6 i) 16 +“ 

1,000 1839 | 116 16 6 51 5 il 4 ii 9 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 


FOR LIFE. 




















Age — 
next Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
b’th —— SO —- 
day | Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For 5 yrs. only 
£. 2d. £.s. d. s&s @ & 8 a £.« da. 
15 : = eS 1 12 10 32 0 2 015 6 0 16 2 
20 113 7 1 17 4 35 2 4 017 #38 0 18 1 
25 1 18 6 | 2 2 9 Se 11 10 019 «8 1 . 
34 2 4 4 .a 2». 2 42 7 4 . 1 60 
35 2 i ll [Sm & i 46 4 10 ia 1 10 9 
40 218 8 | . 2 50 7 1 : a 1 12 8 
45 3 9 4 317 O 5 5 4 14 4 11 8 
50 . 2 F 413 6 61 1 6 1 18 10 . 2. = 
55 5 5 6 56 17 2 6716 5 210 9 219 1 
60 618 6 7, 2 © 7412 6 ‘+ it 8 eo 2.5 
Fel. 18 J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


( FFICE FOR THE RECOVERY OF DORMANT PROUUP TY, AND BRITISH 

AND UNITED STATES GENERAL ADVERTISING AGUENCY,—For the 
prompt insertion of Advertisements in all the British, American, acd Canadian New- 
papers, and for Galignani’s Messenger, Paris. ‘ 

MR. THOMAS RAWLINGS, of No. 1 New-street, corner of Wo'l-street, being ap- 
pointed Agent to Mr. SAMUEL DEACON, of Walbrook, near tic Monsion House, Lon- 
don, the accredited Agent tor every LONDON and PROVINCIAL NF WSPAPER, 
solicits attention to the advantages offered by this Agency, and trusts ‘hat the facility of 
communicating with every Newspaper throughout ENGLAND, the STATES, and 
CANADA, will be duly appreciated. ; ‘ 

Mr. DEACON having formed a very copious index, bracing a period of ONE HUN- 
DRED YEARS, to many THOUSAND notices to HEIRS, &c., wanted—retereace to the 
same may be had throuh this office. 

Mr. Rawlings being in constant communication with the first lezal authorities, will at 
all times enable bim to give the best advice connected with DORMANT PROPERTY. 

Copies of Wills pro ured from England, and all important afairs transacted with confi- 
dence and despatch. Be 

All legal or other notices for insertion in the London Gazette must be duly authentierted, 
and accompanied by an affidavit made before a Magistiate or British Consul, whose official 
seal and signature must be attached. 

A printed list of ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and WELSH ; apers, as officially o» 
dered by the Government, containing the circulation and the amount of duty paid by vach 
paper, may be had or inspected on application at the oltice. ‘a& oc ald tf 





H"! SE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST KFUFIVED. 


lhe subscribers having received large su plics by the late ivels, now offer their 








stock as one of the most complete and select in the cit In a‘dition to their importations, 
they manufa re largely, so as to warrant every artic! of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to esamine their 
stock betore making purchases elsewhere, there being great adwaniaves in completing 
their selectic one establishment. ‘The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock ot Woo len-ware, Willow-ware, Brus Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plate are, German-silver, Japannery, & 

Goods del ed prompily to any part of city or Brooklyn, free of expense—ort 
packed by ar rienced hand 

Catalogues at Lue store WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 

al 19 4m ; 


45 Maiden-Lane. 


— 


‘ ne business of his 
22 Wall--trcet, where he 


NOTICE OF KEMOVAL.-S. J. SYLV ES Bt bos res 
i On N i Broa ’ 








to that now ocerpied be bim 
ontinaes transact S k Exchange and Builion business ; pphes Bilisen Europe for 
any amount requ.red; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas 
New York, January 8th, 1845 ab-oc 


tu 


